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t R E F A C E. 



The goodly legends of ancient Greece and 
Home were not framed without a purpose. 
They were in all probability intended to con- 
vey a knowledge of such truths as were 
understood among the heathen ; to inspire 
courage, love of country and of friends, and, 
above all, to awaken dutiful feelings of re- 
verence towards the immortals. And it is 
not a little remarkable that though almost 
as varied in character as they are many in 
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number, they may, generally speaking, be 
divided into three classes, 

I. Those which may be traced to a Scripture 
origin, relating to facts of which a traditional 
knowledge must in some way or other 
have been gained. Such are Deucalion, in 
which is detailed the destruction of the 
world by the flood, when the wickedness of 
man was great ; Phaeton, in which we see 
Joshua commanding the sun to stand still ; 
and Baucis and Philemon, in which we have 
the destruction of Sodom, and the enter** 
taining of angels unawares. 

II. Those which may be regarded as 
allegories. Such are the labours of Hercules, 
the winning of the golden fleece by Jason, 
and the foimding of Thebes by Cadmus* It 
is unnecessary to say more of this class, as a 
book is, I believe, now in the press, enM 
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titled " Heathen Mythology for Christian 
Children." 

III. Those which more nearly resemble 
aiLmple fables, to which a moral may be easily 
Biffixed. To deyelope this idea is the object 
of this little book, which may in its degree 
show how great use may be made of classical 
writers in the inculcation of sound principles* 
In order to preserve unity of design the 
tales have been chiefly selected from Ovid ; 
although for variety's sake one or two have 
been taken from Virgil, Livy, Thucydides, 
and others. 

One word in conclusion to our young 
readers. It is hoped that these tales will 
both cultivate their imagination and awaken 
their powers of thought at the same time. 
, The great benefit of study is to learn how 
to apply what they read, and to derive 
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instruction from every quarter. For them 
these tales have been written in as simple a 
style as possible, and in some cases the moral 
has been omitted, in order that they may 
discover it for themselves. They must, 
however, always bear in mind that what the 
heathen sought after, aided by the faint 
glimmerings of Reason, has been made clear 
by the light of Revelation, and that they who 
have many privileges incur the greater danger 
if they fail to improve them. 

Aug. 17, 1847. 
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in E first age that beamed 
upon the new - born 
ijllj] world was full of beauty, loyeli- 
ness, and peace. In those days 
the terrors of the law were unknown; i 
for of their own free will men did what " 
was right to each other, and held the gods in due 
respect and honour. And their consciences were 
as pure as the bright fair skies above them, and 
they felt not the consequences of sin, but were 
free from rankling cares and fell diseases. 

Then the pine-tree flourished in all its beauty 
in its native wood, and had not beeji as yet cut 
down to tempt the untried seas, and visit unknown 
shores. Then were there no plumed helmets, and 
the shrill sound of the clarion, and harsh lituus^ 

B 
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2 DEUCALION; OB, THB FLOOD. 

was unheard ; for cruel wars had not arisen, and 
each lived content with his own. The earthy too^ 
untouched by rake or spade, and without culture, 
spontaneously brought forth its varied fruits, on 
which they lived in sweet contentment Then 
there were no trying changes of seasons, but all 
bloomed brightly under one eternal spring. The 
fragrant zephyrs blew gently over the bending 
fruit, and rivers of milk and nectar flowed through 
all the land, and sweet honey was ever dropping 
from the green holm-oak. And so this age was 
called the golden, because it was one of unalloyed 
happiness and unbroken peace. 

To this succeeded the age of silveb, when first 
were felt the wintry cold, summer heat, changeful 
autumn, and quickly passing spring. And, whereas 
before men had lived free lives in the open fields, 
they now began to dwell in hollow caves, covered 
in and protected by wide-spreading branches and 
twigs. Men, too, learnt to sin, and so the earth 
was cursed, and would no longer spontaneously 
yield its grateful fruits. So they were compelled 
to toil for their bread; and the bullocks were 
yoked to the plough, which was now used to dig up 
the hitherto virgin soil. 

After this came the age of beass, which brought 
with it still greater evils, — for wilder and more 
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evil thoughts were cherished, and fierce designs 
had birth. 

But this quickly passed awaj, and was suc^ 
ceeded by the age of ibon. In this age every 
wickedness was forthwith produced. Modesty, 
truth, and faith, were no longer held dear; but 
instead thereof men loved fraud, and deceit, and 
crafty wiles. An insatiate desire for accursed 
wealth sprung up, and giant trees, that had long 
adorned the noble woods, were cut down, and ships 
were made, that bounded contemptuously over 
the mighty deep. And men no longer lived con- 
tent with the fruits with which the grateful soil 
repaid their labour, but, digging into the bowels 
of the earth, they brought to light whatever its 
deep mines had heretofore concealed. Thus they 
became masters of glittering stores of wealth, 
which in its turn became their lord. And evils 
quickly came upon each other. Dreadful wars 
laid waste whatever was fair and beautiful, and 
men were clad in coats of mail, and brandished in 
their hands the glittering spear. Love withered 
and died in the human breast ; the altars of the 
gods lacked the usual sacrifices, whilst they them- 
selves were despised, and their authority reckoned 
as nought : nay, some openly rebelled against 
them, and tried to vie in power with the lords of 
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earth and ocean. The rites of hospitalitj were no 
longer held in respect, and friend was not safe with 
friend, nor parents with children, when wealth 
could be won by their death. Religion was spnmed, 
and Justice, last of the immortals, wept as she 
left the earth reeking with blood, and sought her 
native home. 

But the wickedness of men escaped not the 
notice of all-seeing Jove. He had long been pror 
yoked to vengeance, but yet he was moved by 
compassion towards the human race, and would 
Ifitve spared them, had they only listened to the 
voice of warning, and left their evil courses. At 
length, however, when the wickedness of men was 
80 great, he summoned the immortals to a solemn 
assembly. Sitting ^on his throne, with his ivory 
sceptre in his hand, he told them he had resolved 
to destroy those who had forgotten the gods, and 
despised their power. And though the immortals 
were greatly pained when they heard the decision 
of their king,— yet, knowing that the sentence 
was just, they could not but approve. 

As soon, then, as the assembly was broken up, 
Jupiter prepared to hurl forth with his mighty 
hand the dreadful thunder-bolts, and destruetive 
lightning. But remembering that the time would 
come when sea and earth, and even the very 
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heavens, should he destroyed hy fire, he restrained 
his hands. So he determined to send forth the 
waters over the face of the earth, and commanded 
the god of the winds to exert his power, ^olus, 
therefore, shut up in his cave the north wind, and 
all those that chase awaj the louring clouds, and 
bring on pleasing calm, and fill the sailor's heart 
with joy. But he sent forth the south, who is 
ever of fierce and rugged mien, with his beard 
heavy with darksome clouds, and water flowing in 
copious streams from his hoary hair, and wings of 
fearful size. And forthwith a loud crash rent the 
air, and thick showers of rain were poured out. 
And the fair corn-fields, on which the husband- 
men looked with hopeful heart, were speedily laid 
waste, and all their labour seemed to be in vain. 
The rivers, too, and the earth itself, struck by the 
sea-god's trident, sent their united waters over the 
unprotected plains, and swept along with them 
flowering shrubs, and lofty trees, and innocent 
cattle, and sinful men, and women, and children. 
Fearful were the cries that rent the air, as the 
accursed met their doom, and, when it was too late, 
they entreated the gods to be merciful unto them. 
Day by day rose the swollen waters, and soon the 
woods and groves, and many-peopled cities, and 
goodly houses, were buried beneath them. Then 
b3 
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might be seen the fierce wolves, the tawny lions, and 
grim tigers, borne on the top of the waters among 
the gentle and timid sheep. Then in vain was 
the strength of the wild-boar, and the fleetness of 
the stag availed it nothing. One vast expanse of 
waters, like unto a boundless ocean, covered all, 
save where here and there some loflj mountain 
height peered forth above them. 

But though the gods thus punished the wicked, 
and visited them because of their sins, yet were 
thej ever mindful of the good. They delighted to 
shower down upon them their abundant gifts, and 
to preserve them in the hour of need. And at 
this time, when men were so wicked and degraded 
by vice, there was one, named Deucalion, the king 
of Thessaly, who had preserved himself pure in 
the midst of surrounding contagion. By precept 
and example he taught men to seek after that 
which was good, and to avoid that which was 
evil. He loved his fellow-men, and ruled his 
kingdom with mild and gentle sway, aiding the 
distressed, and dealing justice unto all. He used 
his utmost endeavours to promote the happiness 
of his people, and to bind them together in bonds 
of unity and love. And he also honoured the 
gods ; and when others feasted, he was offering 
up his sacrifices on the altar. And so the gods 
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loved and took care of Deucalion; and when 
others were punished for their sins, he was pre- 
served for the good deeds that he had done. For, 
ere the waters began to rise, he had been warned 
by his father, Prometheus the wise, to prepare for 
himself a little vessel, to which he and his wife 
might betake themselves. And so he did, and 
laid in a good store of provisions, that he might 
jiot die of want. In this boat, then, whilst the 
storm was raging around, he and his wife rode 
safely, and settled on the sacred mount of Par- 
nassus. For nine days did the waters reign over 
the earth. And great was the joy which filled 
the heart of Deucalion as he saw them gradually 
subside. As soon as they altogether settled from 
the face of the earth he raised an altar, and offered 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to Jupiter Phryxius, the 
protector of the fugitives. And from Deucalion 
and Pyrrha was the earth again filled with people. 
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I NOE on a time there dwelt in queenly 
Athens a celebrated architect and 
statuary, named Daedalus, who was 
descended from a royal race. At the 
time when he lived men knew but little of those 
fine arts, which seem to clothe things inanimate 
with life, and to impart a voice to speechless stone. 
To this art Daedalus was much attached, and de- 
voted all the energies of his mind to its advance- 
ment. And such was the success with which his 
labours were crowned, that men looked in admi- 
ration upon the beautiful statues he made, which 
seemed to live and breathe, and which, they said, 
were the work of inspiration. 

Now it happened that this Daedalus had a 
nephew, called Perdix, whom he instructed in all 
the hidden mysteries of his craft. Instead of being 
thankful for what he had done, and endeavouring 
to repay his kindness, Perdix became very proud 
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of his powers and the progress he had made. One 
day Perdix went so far as to insult his uncle, by 
telling him that the day would come when his 
workmanship should win for him the admiration 
of the world, and the name of Daedalus should be 
forgotten. At this vain boasting Daedalus became 
very angry, and lost all command over his temper. 
In the heat of unbridled rage he struck a fatal 
blow, and killed Perdix on the spot. When he 
saw what he had done, grief took the place of 
anger, and he wept bitterly over his nephew, 
-who had been very dear unto him. But it was 
now too late to indulge such feelings. The matter 
was brought before the Areopagus; and, to the 
great grief of his countrymen, Daedalus was con- 
demned to death. By some means or other he 
contrived to make his escape, and fled for safety to 
the hospitable roof of Minos, who was then reign- 
ing over Crete. He took with him his darling 
son, Icarus, as the companion of his flight. 

Very soon after their arrival in Crete, the in- 
ventive powers of Daedalus were brought into 
exercise. Minos was very anxious to hide the 
monster minotaur from the eyes of man, and to 
confine him in some place, from which escape was 
impossible. So Daedalus made for him the famous 
labyrinth, which was so full of intricjate windings 
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and perplexing mazes, that he could not, without 
much difficolty, retrace his steps himself. 

It was a bitter grief to Dsadalus to leave his 
country that he loved, and to be separated from 
his friends, and from all those that used to admire 
his noble works. And so, in time, he became 
weary of Crete ; and there sprung up in his breast 
ardent longings for his native soil ; and much did 
he desire to build up for himself still greater fame. 
For sometimes he could not but hope that his exile 
would have been taken as atonement for his sin, 
and that he might still be permitted to live in 
happiness and in honour. ** But if not,** thought 
he, ^' it would, at all events, be a pleasant thing 
to feast my eyes with those fair scenes on which 
my memory ever loves to dwell — to hold converse, 
though for a moment, with those dear friends, 
after whom my heart fondly yearns; and then 
to die, and find a resting-place for my bones on 
Athenian soil." But the waters of the sea washed 
around Crete, and he could not cross them without 
a ship. So he told Minos what he desired to do, 
and entreated him to provide him a vessel. But 
Minos was inexorable, and would not assist him 
in any way, for he loved the company of the artist, 
and felt proud to retain him under his roof. 

Hereupon Daedalus was in a great strait, and 
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tjould nofc tell what to do. Por awhile he was 
very sorrowful, and deep grief pressed Jieavy at 
his heart. And oftentimes did he go to the sea* 
shore, and strain his eyes, in the hopes that some 
friendly vessel bound for Athens would appear in 
view. Day after day hope came and passed away, 
and left his heart more desolate than before. At 
length necessity awakened all the powers of his 
mind, and made him discover the means whereby 
to e£fect his escape ? for he thought within him- 
self, " Why should I sit me down in despair, or 
pace the seanghore day by day, and weep and 
mourn, when no relief draws near ? strange will 
it be, if that mind which has devised so much 
cannot aid me now in my distress. Do not the 
gods second the exertions of the bold, and work 
with those who work for themselves? I grieve 
because I cannot go by sea or land ; and yet the 
heavens are free and open ; that is the pathway I 
will tread : for though Minos be master of all, 
yet is he not lord of the air." These thoughts 
imparted new life and energy to the weary and 
desponding Dssdalus ; and a smile of joy once 
more played upon his blanched cheeks, and his 
eyes sparkled again with hope. 

So he began to make wings for himself and his 
son, joining the feathers together^ and fastening 
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them with wax. And as he plied his task, little 
Icarus also stood by his side, and took his part in the 
labour. At one time, with childish glee he viewed 
And handled the feathers, unconscious of the harm 
thej would bring him ; at another, he tried to 
apply the wax, and so impeded the labour he was 
anxious to further. And, somehow, the &ther*s 
heart was sorrowful as he watched the movements 
of the boy. 

At length the task was done, and the wings 
were ready for use. Dsedalus, at once in hope 
and in fear, fitted them upon his shoulders, to 
see how they would succeed. The result answered 
his warmest expectations ; so he took those which 
he had made for Icarus, and, fitting them upon 
his shoulders, gave him the necessary caution and 
advice. " My boy," said he, " be careful above all 
things to keep a middle course ; fly not too low» 
for then the wings would touch the deep, and the 
waters would weigh them down ; nor yet soar too 
high, for in this case the heat of the sun would 
melt the wax, and thy wings would fail thee; 
and take thee care ever to follow closely in my 
track, and then thou wilt be safe." Whilst he 
was giving these instructions to his son, and 
fitting the wings upon his shoulders, copious 
streams of tears gushed from his eyes and flowed 
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down his cbeekB, and his trembling hands were 
scarcely equal to the task which they had to 
perform j for dearly did he loye his son, and much 
he feared lest any harm or sad mischance, of which 
they dreamt not, should befal him. 

And now everything was in readiness for the 
flight ; but, ere they left the ground, Dsedalus 
threw his arms around the neck of Icarus, and 
fondly kissed him, little dreaming at the time 
that their lips should never meet again. And 
yet, he knew not why, he lengthened out that 
dear embrace, and seemed almost afraid to end it. 
At length the bold adventurers soared on high. 
Dsedalus was the first to rise, and, ere he had gone 
far from the earth, he turned to watch with deep 
concern and fatherly affection the efforts of his 
young companion. Just as the old bird watches 
the early attempts of the newly-fledged to leave 
their nest, when yet they fear to venture boldly 
forth, and trust themselves to the air, so did 
Dsedalus watch young Icarus. And now they 
were clear of the ground and the houses, and 
were fairly launched forth; and they flew on- 
wards, with happy omen and joyous heart, until 
on the left they had passed Samos, and Delos, and 
bright Paros ; and on the right, Lebynthus, and 
Calymne, rich in yellow honey, 
c 
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Up to this time Icarus had borne his father's 
advice carefully in mind, and had kept as close to 
him as he could, and so all had gone on well. 
But, when he saw how prosperous their course had 
been, he became bolder, and reckless, and began 
to fancy his father's fears had made the danger 
appear greater than it was. As he looked down upon 
the cities that were lying beneath them, and saw 
how far they were from earth, he was full of joy 
at their past success. And he looked up boldly, 
and with firm eyes, to the bright sky above them, 
and began to think what a pleasant thing it 
would be to soar still higher, and try to reach 
the palace of the sun. And he wondered, too, 
what strange and beautiful sights he would be 
enabled to see, if he could do so, " What need," 
thought he, " is there for me to be afraid 1 All 
has gone on well thus far ; but it is miserable 
work to keep this middle course. Even now have 
I seen many things of which I never thought 
before; and there are still more glorious and noble 
sights, if I had only courage to moxtnt upwards 
and behold them. Why, then, should I be any 
longer content with merely following in the way 
which my father is pleased to select 1 I can now 
manage my wings as well as he. To doubt any 
longer is to play a coward's part, and be a wretched 
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slave of fear ; and so with a bold heart I will cut 
out a way for myself.'* 

And so he adventured by himself, and left his 
guide little by little, until at last he was parted 
from him altogether. But it was not long before 
he learnt, when too late, the folly of what he had 
done. For in his bold daring and recklessness he 
soared too high, and the rays of the sun melted 
the wax, by which the feathers were held together. 
And the wings fell off from his shoulders, and, 
crying in vain for help, he was plunged into the 
deep waves of the blue -^gean. Ever since then 
has the part wherein he fell borne his name, as if, 
whilst reminding of his fate, to teach that they 
who despise the good advice of the wise cannot 
be safe. 

When Daedalus found that his son had left him, 
he looked all around to see if he could anywhere 
find him. And bitter grief seized hold of him 
when he looked but found him not : and sad was 
the cry which he uttered as he called out, Icarus ! 
my Icarus ! where art thou ] And now his eyes fell 
upon the waters beneath, and there he saw the 
wings floating on the top, and then he knew that 
he should see his son no more. 

And so Daedalus pursued his lonely course in 
grief j and as Athens would have no joys for him. 
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now that his son was dead, he wended his way to 
Ouma, where he stayed. Here he consecrated his 
wings, and huilt a temple to the honour of Apollo, 
as a proof of the gratitude he felt for the safe pas> 
sage with which he had heen hlest. Upon this 
he lavished all the powers of his art, and adorned 
it with various devices and rich designs ; for he 
knew that thank-oiferings could not be too costly. 
And twice he essayed to paint the fate of Icarus 
upon its walls, and twice were the £Ebther*s hands 
unequal to the task. 
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J ANT a long and weary journey did 
Bacchus take from place to place, and 
city to city, teaching men the arts of 
husbandry, and the cultivation of 
the vine, and proving that he was of Divine origin. 
In these expeditions he was attended by companies 
of men and women, who were devoted to the service 
of the god. These bsure in their hands the 
Thyrsus, a long pole, the head of which consisted 
sometimes of apples of the pine, which was sacred 
to Bacchus, though more frequently it was com- 
posed of ivy leaves and berries, surrounded by the 
leaves of the acanthus. They had also cymbals, 
and many instruments of music, which they used 
in their revels. Amongst these was Silenus, the 
nurse and instructor of Bacchus, who ever at- 
c3 
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tended upon the steps of the god. Now it chanced 
that on one occasion, Silenus strayed from the 
rest, and was left behind in a strange country, 
and among strange people, of whom he knew 
nothing. 

Wearied by his wanderings, and overcome by 
wine, he had lain him down in the gardens of the 
king of Phrygia, where he fell asleep. Some Phry- 
gian husbandmen found him whilst he was in this 
condition. The chaplets formed of ivy and vine 
leaves, which he was in the habit of wearing, were 
lying at some little distance from him; so the 
husbandmen took these up, and, replacing them 
upon his head, used them as chains, by which to 
lead him to Midas their king. 

As soon as Midas saw the rustics bringing the 
old man bound, he recognised in him a friend and 
companion of the mystic rites, which he had re-^ 
ceived from Thracian Orpheus. At this discovery, 
he rejoiced exceedingly, and was determined to 
lavish all honour and kindness upon Silenus, that 
none might accuse him of neglecting the claims of 
hospitality. And for the space of ten days, feast- 
ing and revelry reigned in his palace ; and the 
ears of host and guests were delighted with 
mirthful songs, and sweetly blended tones of 
joyous harmony. But on the evening of the tenth 
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day, Silenus became ve^ sad and melancholj, 
and was of mournful countenance in the midst of 
the joy that reigned around. For he had begun 
to think of Bacchus, and felt most anxious to 
share again the fortunes of his fosteiKshild. 

Midas observed the downcast looks and sunken 
eyes of his guest, and, knowing that it was unusual 
for Silenus to be sad, asked what he could do to 
make him happy. 

" Thou canst not do more than thou hast," re- 
plied Silenus. " Had I been a brother king, thou 
couldst not have treated me better, and ever shall 
I, with pleasure, remember the days I have spent 
beneath thy hospitable roof." 

" Why then art thou so cast down ? " inquired 
the king, and ''why dost thou draw such long, deep 
sighs, whilst the tear-drop is trickling in thine 
eye?" 

"It cannot be otherwise when Bacchus is absent, 
whom I love more than all^this earth contains be- 
side. For has he not been to me as a dear son? Did 
not I give him the first lessons he ever had, and tend 
him in his earliest years ? If he were only here, 
I should have no desire to go. For when he is by 
iny side, the sun seems to shine the more brightly, 
and the juice of the cheering grape to have a richer 
taste. He is, thou knowest, the god of joy, and to 
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many a weary heart does he give rest, and many a 
care does he make men forget ] so that until I 
see his smile once more, my heart will know no* 
peace." 

^' But," suggested Midas, ^' he may perchance 
return hither in a short time, so that thou 
mightest as well remain a little while longer with 
me. / 

" Nay, it may not be," rejoined Silenus. " De^n 
me not unkind, but on the morrow I must be 
gone." 

Seeing that words were of no avail, and touched 
by the deep sorrow of the old maoi, Midas used no 
further entreaty, nor offered any hindrance to hia 
departure, but on the contrary, promised to go with 
him. So at early dawn of the eleyenth day, to the 
great joy of Silenus, they set out together to Lydia,. 
where they were fortunate enough to find the god 
of rosy wine. 

Now Bacchus returned in equal measure the 
love that his master bare to him, and was so much 
overjoyed at receiving him back again safe and 
sound, that he said unto Midas, *^ Thou hast in- 
deed done me a signal service, and well would I 
repay thee ; for it should never be reported amon^ 
men that I am thankless, and set but little value 
upon the good offices they render unto me. Thoa 
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haat treated Silenus with hospitality, and restored 
him unto me, when I was mourning over him as 
lost. Choose, therefore, whatsoever thou wilt, and 
by the Stygian lake, I swear unto thee it shall be 
thine." Ere the god had finished speaking, bright 
hopes arose within the breast of the Phrygian king, 
for there flashed across his mind the tale which, in 
days gone by, his nurse had ofttimes told him ; 
how that, whilst he was yet a very little child, 
many a grain of wheat had been brought to his 
mouth by ants, as a token that, one day or other, 
he should be in possession of countless stores of 
wealth. Besides which, he had frequently indulged 
in pleasing dreams of sunny happiness, and quiet 
ease, and had wondered when the day would come, 
on which the riches of which he thought should 
be his. For in his dreamings he had joined wealth 
and happiness together, and foolishly imagined 
that when he had the one, the other would certainly 
follow ; and that to be able to satisfy all his de- 
sires, was to be happy. Now then, thought he,' 
the wished-for day is come at last. Here is a golden ' 
opportunity, but if I let it slip, I may, perchance, 
never have another. Now is there within my 
reach that prize for which I have long sought ; 
but if I do not grasp it now, it may never be 
offered me again. So instead of acting with wise 
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and prudent caution, and leaving the god to make 
the choioe for him, as knowing what would be 
best, he asked for the power of tumii^ into gold 
whatever his body touched. Baochu9 nodded 
assent; but he felt bitterlj grieved that Midas 
had not made a wiser and a better choice^ 

Deep joy thrilled through the breast of Midaa 
when he saw that the god had given his consent, 
and, thanking Bacchus for the favour that had 
been so readily granted, he set off on his journey 
home. He had not, however, proceeded many 
paces before he felt tempted to make some expe^ 
riments, in order to see whether the god had been 
deceiving him, or whether the coveted gift ha<I 
really been bestowed ; for he could scarce induce 
himself to believe that such wondrous power should 
be wielded by mortal hands. So he plucked a 
twig from a green holm-oak that grew near at hand,, 
and, as soon as he touched it, it became a bright 
rod of solid gold. Then he took up a stone from 
off the ground ; and then he touched some ears 
of com that were waving gracefully beneath the 
gentle breeze ; and in all cases the like result at- 
tended his attempts. But yet was he hard of 
belief, and once again he tried his skill upon 
some apples, and in an instant they changed their 
nature so as to vie in beauty with the rich fruit 
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that, they say, grows in the lovely gardens of the 
Hesperides — 

"Where themselves the fresh heauties of Kature imfold. 
And the frait-trees are oovered all over vith gold/* 

With these proofs before him he could doubt no 
longer* His triumph was complete, and his joy 
knew no bounds. Now, said he to himself, '^ The 
sun of good fortune shall ever shine brightly over 
my path, and no dark cloud arise to hide its rap. 
Now shall I be master of whatsoever I desire, 
for there is nothing which money cannot obtain. 
And my palace shall be a glorious palace of wealth ; 
for its walls and roofs shall be of burnished gold, 
and fi^m golden dishes, placed on golden tables, 
will I feast. Hereafter men may envy, but they 
will never be able to vie with me." 

Musing thus, he arrived in time at his palace, 
and the servants could not but wonder when they 
remarked the xmusual signs of joy which were 
written upon his face. He sat him down to a table 
laid out with sumptuous food, and was preparing 
to take his meal. But, behold, the time was come 
when he was to learn that in his folly he had 
asked for that which would prove his curse. For 
when he touched the food, or took into his hands 
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the goblet of wine, a mass of gold was presented 
to his yiew. In vain did he strive to satisfy his 
hunger and quench his thirst. There he sat, 
miserably poor in the midst of wealthy hungry 
and ihirsty in the midst of abundance. 

Long paced he up and down his room in 
deepest grief, wringing his hands and beating his 
breast, because of the sad distress that had come 
Aipon him. The tempting food that stood un- 
touched before him served but to increase his 
misery. And when the calm shades of evening 
stole on they brought no comfort with them. For 
the gentle grains of peaceful slumber were not 
scattered over his eyes, but whilst his domestics 
and the poor peasant were calmly sleeping, he was 
bedewing his couch witl^ tears, almost dreading 
the approach of day. And when the golden hues 
of morning were suffused over the awakened earth, 
and the light-hearted arose, refreshed by sleep, 
to follow their wonted labours, wearied Midas still 
was weeping. At length he remembered that he 
had often heard that the gods exercised their 
power to deliver the miserable, and to grant for- 
giveness to those who had acted wrongly, when 
they became conscious of their errors. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to see whether Bacchus would 
yet be propitious unto him, and hear his entreaty in 
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the daj of his distress. So he lifted up his hands 
and golden-robed arms to heaven, and amidst tears 
and sighings, supplicated Bacchus. " Bitterly," said 
he, "have I sinned, and grievous is the penalty I 
have been doomed to pay. Long have I been 
wearied with never-ending care through my desire 
to possess abundance of wealth. So brightly 
glittered the prize, that I would have done any 
thing to win it. But now I have found out by 
sad experience, that things which promise fair at 
first, cheat and deceive, and that the proper use 
of what we have is real happiness. Hunger and 
weariness and grief have come upon me, and my 
cup of gold is a cup of many bitter sorrows. 
Pardon, Bacchus! my folly, in that, through 
blind ignorance^ I panted for what it is unlawful 
for man to have. Be propitious, I entreat thee, 
and free me from this glittering curse." 

Thus in hope and fear did Midas pray, and the 
god lent a friendly ear to his request, and revoked 
the gift. " But," said he, " that thou mayest be 
for ever free from it, go thou to the foot of Mount 
Tmolus, where the river Pactolus takes its rise, 
and plunging into the part where its waters are 
most copious, wash away thy power which now thou 
hast, at the same time that thou washest thy 
body." 

D 
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Gladly did Midas comply with the command 
that Bacchus had given, and transferred to the 
Pactolos the fatal gift for which he had blindly 
wished, and after that the river washed the neigh- 
bouring shores with waves of gold< 
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!E might have thought that the ex- 
perience which Midas had bought at 
80 great a price would have stood 
him in good steady and that he would 
have been careful how he aoted, and what he did, 
after the suffering he had endured. And in truth, 
so it was for a little while. Eor, hating almost 
the very mention of gold, he lived quietlj in his 
palace, and gave himself up to the cultivation of 
his fields, being contented with the produce the 
gods were pleased to give him. But though 
he was cured of one fault, yet in other respects 
he remained pretty much the same as he was 
before, not knowing that though a man may be 
careful to avoid one error, he may very soon be 
ensnared by another. Amongst his other faults 
he had a very great love for himself, and main- 
tained his opinions, whether right or wrong, or 
against whatever proof to the contrary. And 
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thus, ere long, he brought a second misfortune 
upon himself, which, though not so great, was 
more ridiculous, than the former. 

Pan, who was the god of the shepherds, and 
had invented the flute, was proud of the skill 
with which he played upon it. And many a time 
and oft did he gather around him the tender rustic 
nymphs, that he might show off before them. At 
length he became so boastful of his abilities that 
he gave out that Apollo could not vie with him, 
and that his songs were poor and meagre attempts, 
when compared with those of Pan. The god of music - 
heard of these vain and foolish boastings, and it 
was arranged that there should be a trial of skill 
between the two, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, 
whose lofty heights looked upon the sea. 

On the day of the contest the presiding god of 
the mountain sat upon his throne. As was his 
wont, he wore crowns composed of the leaves of 
various trees. In order, however, that he might 
hear the better, and pronounce a just and fair 
decision, he laid them all aside, except the one 
framed of oaken leaves, which were gracefully 
twined around his hollow temples. The sun shone 
fair and brightly, the winds were hushed, and the 
fair trees kept silence, that they, too, might listen 
to the pleasing strains. * 
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When the judge had taken his seat he requested 
Pan to commence without delay. Forthwith he 
began to play upon his rustic reed such tunes as 
shepherds love. Midas was by chance among the 
listening crowds and the music of the god stole 
gently over his soul, and filled him with delight, 
and ere Apollo had touched the lyre he had 
decided in favour of Pan. 

As soon as Pan had ceased, Tmolus turned to- 
wards Apollo, and the wood over which he presided 
followed the looks of its god. All eyes were 
turned towards him as he came forward before the 
crowd. For he was of beautiful face and noble 
bearing, and was adorned as became the god of 
poetry and music. His locks of golden hue were 
encircled with varied wreaths, which the fair hands 
of the Muses had woven for him on the heights of 
Parnassus. His long robe, rich in the colours 
which the Tyrian dye had given it, swept along 
the ground. In his left hand be held his lyre, 
adorned with sparkling gems and ivory ; and in 
his right the staff wherewith to touch the strings. 
For a moment he looked around him, and then 
sweeping the lyre with a master's hand, he pro^ 
duced such tones as entranced all those who heard 
them. Even the birds ceased their warblingi^ and 
the trees bent forward to hear the god. The 
nS 
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enchanted judge without hesitation decided that 
Pan must yield the palm^ for the shrill pipe could 
not for a moment be compared to the melodious 
lyre. All with one consent and hearty plaudits 
approved the sentence of the judge, except poor 
Midas, who, in spite of all that could be said to 
the contrary, still contended that Apollo had been 
worsted. 

The obstinacy of Midas was not unnoticed by 
Apollo, who resolved to punish him in some way 
or other for it. His ears had been at fault, and 
he had clearly shown that he possessed but verj 
little taste, and still less judgment. So Apollo 
punished the part that had offended, and made 
his ears grow longer, which also were changed so 
as to move about. And whilst the other parts of 
his body remained the same as they had ever been, 
his ears became those of an ass, as if to be always- 
reminding him of his obstinate stupidity. 

Midas was now in a most unpleasant condition, 
and would have done any thing to have escaped 
the evil which he had brought upon himself He 
knew that, if the matter became noised abroad, he 
would be for ever disgraced among men, and be 
the sport of those over whom he ruled. But he 
knew not how to prevent it. To cut them off 
would have been increasing his punishment. He 
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saw that secresj was the only chance of escape. 
Therefore, after thinking much about it, he got 
a large tiara made, which he always wore, and in 
which from its size and shape his ears could be 
comfortably lodged. 

For a while his plan succeeded, and all went on 
as well as he could wish. He had even begun to 
forget the mortification which he had at first ex- 
perienced, and to think that matters might have 
been worse than they really were. But, un- 
fortunately for Midas, the ears one day peeped 
forth from their hiding place, and were seen by 
his barber, whom he charged very strictly not to 
tell any one of his disgrace. Now it happened 
that the barber had not the gift of keeping a 
secret. He was, however, afraid of offending Midas, 
and resolved to try his best. And so he did, but it 
was all in vain. For after he had kept the secret 
pent up in his breast for a day or two, he found 
he could not live if he did not tell somebody about 
it. So he went and dug a deep hole in the 
ground, and in a low murmuring voice told the 
earth that Midas had the long ears of an ass. 
He then filled up the hole, and went away con- 
siderably relieved, and in full hopes that no one else 
would ever hear of it. But in so thinking he was 
very much deceived. Near the spot there grew 
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a great quantity of reeds, which heard what he 
had said, and were no more able than he to keep 
the secret. For whenever the wind rashed through 
them, thej cried out as with one Yoice, ''King 
Midas has got ass's ears." And thus the matter 
became known, and men laughed most heartily, and 
were unkind enough to say that Midas richly 
deserved his fate. And whenever in any com- 
pany there was a conceited fellow, who would not 
hear reason, but obtruded his opinions upon others, 
they used to ask with a smile — ^What kind of 
ears has Midas got ? 
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IjHERE were many noble suitors for 
the hand of Daphne, the beautiful 
daughter ofthePeneus, whose gentle 
waters flowed through the fair vale 
of Tempe. But she would not listen to their offers^ 
as she had determined to lead a virgin's life in her 
father's quiet home. Among the rest, Apollo 
claimed her hand, for he had been struck by the dart 
of Cupid, because he had sneeringlj asked, why an 
effeminate boy carried a bow and quiver. Long 
did Apollo seek to meet with Daphne, but in vain. 
At length, he one day surprised her, bounding 
joyously over the fields (for she was fond of the plea- 
sures of the chase), and began to tell his love, and 
tried to win her for his bride. But, as soon as she 
saw him, she fled away swiftly as the fleet-footed 
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winds. Apollo parsued her, and as lie did so, he 
swept his lyre, and sang : — 

Fair seem the heavens at opening mom, 
When shades of night are chased away, 

And rosy-fingered hours attend. 
To ope the pnrple gates of day. 

Fair are the many-colonred hues 
That grace the richly-ecented rose, 

And fair the modest yiolet 
That in the lowly valley grows. 

But what are these compared with thee^. 

Daphne, the beautiful and fair ; 
They have no beauties that may vie 

With charms like thine, so rich and rar«. 

The rose is pale beside thy cheek ; 

The violet's modesty is thine ; 
And than the glittering stars of heaven 

Thy matchless eyes more brightly shine. 

Nay, Daphne ! haste not thus away. 
But stay, and hear my vows of love, 

Kor flee from me with hasty step. 
As from the eagle flies the dove. 

Thou know'st not who I am — ^my home 
Is not on mountains high and steep; 

Nor in the vale, or shady dell. 
Do I, as shepherd, tend my sheep. 
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No ! I am sprung from Jove himself, 
Whose mandate gods and men obey ; 

O'er Delphi, Claros, Tenedos, 
I rule with undisputed sway. 

'Tis mine with skilful hand to wake 

The rich notes of the graceful lyre ; 
'Tis mine to weave glad fairy songs. 

Which eveiy soul with joy inspire. 

When fever racks the aching brow, 
When sickness fills the throbbing veins ; 

*Tis mine from every herb to gain 
A soothing babn for all their pains. 

But now my skill will nought avail. 

The grief I feel, it will not rest ; 
For not a plant, nor herb that grows, 

Can heal the pangs that rend my breast. 

Oh ! Daphne list— thy flight restrain. 

Tell me thou wilt my love requite ; 
One gentle look from those mild eyes. 

One word —will fill me with delight. 

Then grant me these— not much I ask. 
Yet these will ease and cheer my heart. 

For since 'tis joy with thee to live, 
*Tis pain and death from thee to part. 

Unless I am prepared to be 

All thy fond wishes can desire, 
May I ne'er weave a song again, 

Nor wake the music of my lyre f 
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Dear Daphne ! if thoult be my bride. 
No care shall cloud that brow of thine : 

Undimmed shall be the sun of joy 
Which thorough thy happy life will shine. 

Bat if I may not call thee mine. 
Lifeless and dead will be my soul; 

My every pulse I tell for thee. 
My fondest hope, my joy, my whole. 

And may my heart no longer beat, 
And with my life no longer swell — 

When all the love I bear to thee 
Has ceased within its shrine to dwell. 



Thus lie sang, but all in vain. The song was 
lost upon Daphne, who fled in fear, whilst he pur- 
sued in hope. At length he came' so near to her^ 
that she despaired of escaping from him, and so she 
called upon the gods of the river to come to her 
assistance, and either cause the earth to open and 
swallow her up, or herself to be changed into some 
other form. As soon as she had prayed, her re- 
quest was granted, and a stupor gently stole over 
her. Her heart was covered with light bark ; her 
hair became like unto leaves ; her arms were spread 
out as boughs; her feet were fixed deep in the earth, 
as a firmly-seated root ; and thus she was changed 
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into a tree. When Apollo came up to it, he threw 
his arms around it, and sang — 



*' Oh f fondly loved^ although on earth my wife thou wonldst 

not be, 
I now will hold thee doubly dear, my consecrated tree ; 
My harp and quiver thou ahalt grace, and in my golden 

hair 
Choice branches of the laurel-tree, I will for ever wear. 

^' And when the glad processional, in triumph's happy 

day, 
Marches unto the capitol, along the sacred way. 
To offer sacrifice to Jove, and pay their promised vow. 
Then shall the joyous conqueror entwine thee round his 

brow. 

" Before the emperor's lofty gates thou shalt in glory 

stand, 
And guard the civic crown of oak, as 'twere, on either 

hand; * 



^ The corona civica was the second in honour, and was 
bestowed on one who had preserved the life of a citizen in 
battle, or slain his opponent, and firmly maintained the 
ground in battle. The possession of this crown entitled 
the wearer to great honour, and freed him from many 
public burdens. It was composed of oak, surrounded by 
laureU 

B 
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And as in wild luxuriance, aye grows my flowing hair. 
Thy leaves shall never sere become^ but deathless honours 
wear. 

And the tree gently bended, as if now it knew 
full well, that they who keep themselves pure 
shall be decked with beauty that shall ^ nev^r 
fade. 
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'- ASON, the son. of uEson, was the rightful 
successor to the kingdom of Iolcus,upon 
the death of Oretheus^ by whom it was 
founded. But Pelias, a nephew, or, as 
gome say, brother of Jason, usurped the throne, 
and, in order to make himself more secure, de- 
termined to destroy all the descendants of uSolus, 
by one of whom, it was said, he would be 
put to death. Jason, howeyer, escaped. His 
relations thought it a hard thing that all that 
noble race should become extinct, and not one re- 
main to sit upon the throne. So they took Jason 
away, and hid him for a while, and then entrusted 
him to the care of the centaur Chiron, by whom 
some of the greatest heroes had been educated. 
They pretended not to know what had become of 
him, and by mourning over him as dead, they 
lulled all suspicion. 
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Chiron took great care of his pupil ; and, whilst 
he instructed him in all that could form his mind, 
and refine his taste, he taught him in all his actions 
to reverence the gods, and ever to remember 
that good and virtuous deeds made a noble man. 
And so his childhood passed away happily in the 
company of his faithful instructor. But, when 
lie grew up to manhood, he thought it was unjust 
beyond measure that another should possess 
honours and riches which really belonged to him, 
and so he made up his mind to go to lolcus and 
demand his rights. 

Now it not unfrequently happens that ill-gotten 
wealth brings its own punishment with it. This 
was the case with Pelias. Though apparently very 
happy, he had no real peace. His conscience 
would not let him rest. Night and day he was 
troubled with distressing thoughts and anxious 
eares, fearing that some one would yet come for- 
ward and wrest his sceptre from his hand. And 
60 to settle his doubts he went to consult the 
oracle, and received for answer that he must be on 
his guard against a man who should come to 
him wearing only one sandal. 

Not long after he had received this answer, 
Jason arrived at lolcus, and in a firm tone stated 
his claims to the throne, and requested Pelias to 
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resign in his favour. The noble bearing and firm 
demeanour of the youth, and the enthusiasm of 
the people whom he had interested in his behalf^ 
filled Felias with alarm. And when he saw that 
Jason had only one sandal (for he had lost the 
other in crossing the river Anauros), he was con- 
vinced that he was the person of whom the 
oracle had spoken. He thought that it would 
not be prudent to deny the claims of the new 
aspirant at once, but that, if he could get him to 
undertake some difficult and dangerous task, all 
might yet be weU. So he said : " Thou art a 
stranger to me, young man, and bringest no proof, 
but boastful words, that thou art ^son's son. It 
is fitting, therefore, that thou shouldst give some 
evidence of this ; and I think thou wilt not, for 
thine own sake, refuse. Thou art young and in 
the full vigour of youth, and shouldst delight to 
make thy name illustrious among men. Noble deeds 
will prove a noble heart and origin. If, indeed, 
thou art the son ofMson, thou knowest full well 
that Helle and Phryxus, children of Athamas, 
who was brother to Cretheus, were driven from 
their home by the relentless cruelties of a base step- 
mother. When they were thus cast out upon the 
world they were in great distress, but hoped to 
find a home and a resting place with ^etes, king 
e3 
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of Colchis. But they knew not how to reach that 
far-off land, until Neptune took pity upon them, 
and gave them a golden-fleeced ram, on the back 
of which they were to make their voyage through 
the air. Poor Helle in time grew giddy and fell 
into the sea, which since then hath borne her 
name. Phryxus, however, arrived safely at Colchis, 
but ^etes, instead of receiving him kindly, became 
enamoured of the ram and put Phryxus to death 
in order to possess it. From that time a curse 
has been upon our race. Go then to Colchis, and, 
avenging the death of Phryxus, bring back the 
golden fleece, and remove the curse. Thus shalt 
thou prove the truth of thy claims, and the throne 
of lolcus shall be thine." 

Now Pelias thought that he was making a 
proposal which Jason would not accept, or, if he 
did, he would be sure to meet with his death in 
the attempt. Nothing daunted, however, Jason 
at once expressed himself prepared to comply with 
the wishes of the king, for the tales which Chiron 
had told him of the noble deeds of heroic men had 
filled him with wild enthusiasm, and made him 
desirous of distinguishing himself. So he caused 
a proclamation to be made throughout Greece, 
calling upon the bold and brave to join in his 
enterprise. All were struck with admiration at. 
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the daring of the adventurous youth, and the very 
flower of Greece volunteered to become partners of 
his dangerous voyage. Hercules was amongst the 
number to assist them with his mighty strength — 
Orpheus to delight them with his spirited songs, 
which warriors of old time loved, and to render 
them insensible to the charms of the Sirens — ^and 
^sculapius to benefit them by his healing art. 
Argos, skilled in ship-building, built for them a 
Pentecontoros, which was beautiful to look upon, 
with its fifty benches of oars ; and so from him the 
ship was called Argo, and those who embarked on 
her derived the name of Argonauts. 

When all was ready they went on board at 
lolcus. It was a fair, bright morning, and good 
omens were there. Upon the shore vast numbers 
stood, young and old, gentle maidens and aged 
matrons, who breathed many an earnest prayer 
that Neptune would grant favouring gales, and 
give them a safe and prosperous voyage ; and 
midst the cheers of all, the stately ship swept 
over the waters as if she were as much a stranger 
to fear as the gallant crew by which she was 
manned. 

Varying fortunes attended them on the voyage. 
Every now and then they were driven into shore 
by stress of weather ; at one time they had to 
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contend against the fierce storm ; at another they 
delighted themselves with the songs of Orpheus, 
which filled their hearts with joj. At one time 
they were treated hospitably, at another they were 
engaged in war with the people among whom they 
chanced to 8tay< But the greatest danger they 
had to encounter was to be expected in passing 
the blue Symplegades. These were two floating 
islands in the Euxine sea, and were dangerous to 
sailors, for, when they met, they crushed to pieces 
the ships that were making their vain attempt to 
pass through them. Now on their passage they 
had delivered Phineas, king of Bithynia, from 
the monstrous harpies, who, ever pale with ravenous 
hunger, devoured or rendered useless all the food 
that was set befpre him. In return for this kind- 
ness, Phineas, who was a wise and prudent man^ 
told them how to escape danger when passing 
through the Symplegades. Acting upon his advice, 
when they came to the dangerous part, they sent 
forth a dove, which, passing swiftly through, lost 
only a part of its tail. So with a good heart they 
steered their vessel between the islands, and 
escaped with the loss of a small portion of the 
stem. 

At length, after many perils by sea, and dangers 
•n land, they arrived safely at Colchis. As soon 
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as they had reached the harbour Jason left the 
ship, intending to kill ^etes. But he began to 
think that it would be better, if possible, to avoid 
shedding the blood of the king. So he changed 
his mind and told him why they had come, and 
entreated him to give up the tleece, in quest of 
which they had sailed so far. -ffietes appeared to 
pay all due attention to the request of Jason, and 
told him that if he could manage to win it by his 
own deeds h6 might be permitted to carry it off. 
** Plough the sacred grove of Mars," said he, **with 
the fire-brea£hing bulls ; sow the ground with 
serpents' teeth ; lull the ever-wakeful dragon that 
guards the fleece, and then thou mayest take it 
home with thee." Hereupon the heart of Jason 
sank within him, and for the first time he felt 
what fear was. The task seemed all but impos- 
sible, and many a time and oft did the Argonauts 
discuss how they should proceed, but they could 
find out no means by which their chief might be 
enabled to withstand and tame the bulls. And 
they were full of sorrow, and began to think that 
they must return without accomplishing the de^ 
sign for which they came, and so they would be 
disgraced among their countrymen. On this they 
could not bear to think, and rather than this 
should be, they were each and all prepared to 
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brave any danger, and incur any risks, however 
great. 

Assistance, however, came to them when they 
least expected it, and from a quarter to which thej 
had not looked, ^etes had a daughter named 
Medea, who was a celebrated sorceress, and knew 
the magic power of every plant and herb that 
grew. Juno, who took great interest in Jason's 
success, and who was his protector, persuaded 
Venus to inspire her with love for the hero. And 
this was no difficult task, for Medea had heard of 
the arrival of the Argonauts, and been told much 
of the noble bearing of their chief. And so she 
loved him even before she had seen him, and she 
determined almost at once to give him all the as> 
sistance in her power, and deliver him from the 
evils with which he was threatened. But then 
she thought of her father, and that it would be 
very wrong to do anything against him. And 
oftentimes did she thus reason with herself, whilst 
the struggle between love and duty lasted : — " In 
vain, Medea, dost thou strive to check the feelings 
that have been awakened in thy breast. Thou 
art striving against some of the gods, for passing 
strange it is, if this be not love, or something very 
much akin thereto. For why else should I regard 
the commands of my ^Either as too severe ? Why 
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should I be disquieted, and mourn for the death 
of one, whom I have but lately seen for the first 
time ? Extinguish at once, unhappy maid, if thou 
canst, the fire that has been lighted up within 
thy virgin breast. Could I only do this, how 
happy should I be ! But no, it may not^ cannot 
be j strongly do these new feelings draw me on 
against my will. Love persuades one thing, 
reason and duty another. I see and approve the 
good, but still pursue the bad. 

" Why, royal virgin, art, thou smitten with 
love for a stranger, and why desirest thou a foreign 
alliance 1 Surely there are in thy own land many 
of noble birth, worthy of thy love. Whether 
Jason lives or dies is in the hands of the gods 
alone. Yet there is nothing wrong in my praying 
that he may live, and I may do so without loving 
him, for what evil has he done ? None but the 
most cruel could despise his age, and race, and 
courage ; none could think lightly of his handsome 
person, had he nought beside wherewith to win 
their good esteem. 

" And if I do not aid him, die he must. He will 
never withstand the bulls, or conquer the enemy, 
sprung from the earth, whom he must encounter ; 
and if he should, he will then be given as a prey 
to the greedy dragon. And were I calmly to 
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allow this, gifted as I am with magic powers, men 
might truly say that I am born of a fierce tiger, 
or have the heart of a senseless stone. And yet, 
why should I not see him die, and stain my eyes 
by making them partakers of the sin ? Why should 
I not excite against him the fire-breathing bulls, 
the earth-sprung army, and the dragon, whose 
eyes are never closed in sleep ? The gods forbid 
it should be so — and yet now^ there is need not of 
prayers, but deeds. . 

" But how can I betray my father— and preserve 
this stranger, who, though saved by me, may sail 
away, and marry some fair Grecian maiden, whom 
he loves? And yet his open countenance, his 
generous soul and handsome form, assure me he 
will never cause me to repent whatever kindness 
I may confer upon him." 

Thus was she tormented by sad distress of mind, 
and thus did she reason ; now persuading herself 
to cling to her father, and her home, now taxing 
her ingenuity to discover some plausible excuse 
for assisting Jason. Now she decided this way, and 
now that, until at length she made up her mind, 
at all hazards, to crown the chief of the Argonauts 
with victory. 

So at eventide she bent her steps to the ancient 
temple of Hecate, which stood in the deep recesses 
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of a shady grove. Here her ejes rested upon the 
beautiful fonp of Jason, who had come to meet 
her, and hear her determination. The chief was 
the first to speak, for Medea, wishful to hear what 
promises he would make, did not tell him what 
she intended to do. 

> " Oh I Medea," said he, " unless thou takest pity 
upon me I am undone* Mine is a sad fate,, and I 
have no power to avert it. To die young, when 
hope is brightest; to perish in a foreign land, 
afar from home and friends, with none to close the 
eye, is hard indeed. And yet, if death come, when 
one is nobly fighting on the battle-field, for country 
and for home, the fallen corpse is decked with 
honour, and men may almost love to die. But to be 
put to death by wild beasts, is inglorious in the 
extreme. Yet such will be my lot, unless thou 
aid me.** 

« But why, Jason," replied Medea, assuming a 
calm she did not feel, "should I lose my father's 
love, and be left here behind, to suffer a punish- 
ment no less severe than thine 1 " 

** Nay,** rejoined Jason, " fear not this, for thou 
shalt not be left behind. Thou shalt be my wife, 
and instead of this rude barbarian land, thou shalt 
dwell in ohe, where all the arts are held in due 
esteem ; and Greece will reward thee as the faithful 
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preserver of her most honoured sons. Bj Hecate 
of triple form, bj the god who rules oyer this 
grove, and bj the all-seeing sun, I swear, that I 
will be unto thee as father, sister, brother, jea, and 
more, and will repaj thee with the devotedness of 
mjlife." 

*' It is enough," said Medea, *' I can resist no 
longer. Thou shalt be saved, and in after times 
men shall relate how Medea, bj charms, which 
nothing can resist, enabled Jason to accomplish' 
more than human labours." 

Saying this she drew forth her various herbs of 
wondrous virtue, and prepared for him an oint- 
ment with which he was to besmear his body, that 
so he might be rendered secure against the attacks 
of the fire-breathing bulls. She also told him by 
what means he would be enabled to destroy the 
enemy that the earth would bring forth, and how 
he might charm the dragon to sleep. 

Great was the joy that reigned among the 
Argonauts on that night when Jason told them 
he was about to enter into the contest immediately, 
though great also was their fear that he would 
die, for he did not tell them that Medea had in-< 
structed him how to act. 

On the following day the contest was commenced. 
As soon as the Sun had yoked his steeds to his 
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chariot^ and begun to fun his race, a vast con- 
course of people met together in the field sacred 
to Mars, and sat in expectation upon the loftj 
heights of Caucasus, whence they could command 
a better view, and be themselves unharmed. 
Amongst them sat King ^etes himself, clad in 
his purple robes of royalty, and holding his ivory 
Bceptre in his hand, and wondering much that 
Jason should thus offer himself to death. By his 
side sat Medea, casting her eyes wildly around 
her, as if in great anxiety and fear. 

And now the brazen-footed bulls rushed for- 
wards, and as they trampled o*er the tender 
grass, it was in an instant burnt up by the fires 
they breathed forth from their nostrils. Jason, 
however, advanced with a firm step, that told of a 
bold and fearless heart, and looked with a fixed 
eye upon them. As soon as they saw him, they 
became fiercer and wilder, and filled the grove 
with their maddened bellowings, and sent forth 
^tiU greater volumes of fire. The Argonauts were 
stiff with fear, s^nd dare not move a limb. But 
Jason boldly faced the bulls, and, unharmed by 
the fire, yoked them to the plough, and made 
them cut up the sacred ground. 

The Colchians were lost in wonder, and said one 
to the other, that it must be a god who had come 
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among th«in, for no mortal could have escaped 
uninjured. The joyous Argonauts rent the air 
with their unanimous shouts of applause, and bo 
inspired their chief with still greater courage. 
. Nothing wearied by his first labour, Jason 
commenced his second, and taking in his brazen 
helmet the teeth of the serpent, he threw them 
over the newly-ploughed fields. Immediately 
there sprang up, to the no small terror of the ber 
holders, a vast company of armed men. And 
though ^etes had been disappointed in the first 
instance, yet now he felt almost confident that 
Jason would be overcome. The eyes of ail 
were turned towards the hero, and signs of 
fear were written upon the brows of the Grecians. 
Even Medea herself could not stilie all alarm, and, 
when she saw so many against one, the colour left 
her cheek, and she became pale and motionless, 
like unto a marble statue, for she was afraid lest 
he should have forgotten her directions, or lest the 
seeds she had given him should lose their power. 
So she repeated some potent charm, and sum- 
moned all her skill to her aid. Meanwhile, Jason 
was untroubled by the fears which harassed those 
around him, and, when the armed men prepared 
to hurl their darts at him, he threw, with steady 
aim, a great stone among them, and instead of 
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assaulting him^ thej turned round and killed each 
other. Again was ^etes discomfited at the failure 
of his plans ; again did the Argonauts award 
their meed of praise ; and^ as they crowded around 
Jason, and poured forth their congratulations, 
thej knew not how sufficiently to express their 
joy, 

And now one more task only remained to be 
performed, but that was not the least dangerous. 
He could not approach the tree whereon the fleece 
was suspended, until he had first beguiled the fierce 
dragon, with his fearful crest, and three tongues. 
So without delay, he strewed around him grains 
of Lethasan power, and three times repeated a form 
of words that induce grateful slumbers, and stop 
the raging sea and swollen rivers. As soon as the 
words had been said, sound sleep overpowered the 
dragon, and Jason quickly scaled the tree, and 
seized hold of the prize, for which he had endured 
so much. 

That same night, when others slept, the 
Argonauts set sail with Medea for lolcus, where 
they arrived after a long absence. The rejoicing 
which welcomed the heroes on their return home 
was great, for long ago they had been given up as 
lost. 

Pelias was astonished and grieved when he 
p 3 
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found that his device liad not succeeded, but he 
must resign in favour of Jason. So Jason ascended 
the throne of his fathers ; but he did not reign 
long, as the indignation of the people at an act of 
wickedness, done bj Medea, compelled them to 
flj for safety to Corinth. Por though the gods 
aided the good and brave, yet did they desert the 
bad and cruel. 
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S^^ANY and angry were the contests that 
?tm j^K took place between Phaeton, son of the 
all-seeing Phoebus, and Epaphus, son 
of the king of the gods. They were 
both of the same age, and both were equally 
proud and high-spirited, so that neither of them 
would ever yield to the other. They did not care 
much about each other's friendship, but were only 
anxious, as they thought, to defend their rights. 
Now it chanced that one day they were disputing 
as usual, as to which of them stood first in rank, 
lEpaphus asserting that as Jupiter had no rival, 
nor equal, but stood alone in greatness and power, 
80 his descendants were entitled to precedence. 
This claim Phaeton would not by any means allow, 
contending that as he Was hot only son of Phoebus, 
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but also grandson of Jupiter, the first place was 
clearly his by right. They could never talk upon 
this subject with any degree of calmness. But on 
this day the contest waxed warmer and fiercer than 
it had ever done before, and more angry words 
than usual were uttered on both sides. At length 
Epaphus, determinted to silence his opponent, said 
that his mother Clymene had been cheating and 
deceiving him, for that he was the son of a mortal, 
and not of a god. Stung to the quick by these 
reproachful words, poor Phaeton was so over- 
powered by shame, that he felt glad to. restrain his 
anger, and make no reply. In fact he knew not 
what to think or say, but, as soon as Epaphus left , 
him priding himself upon the victory he had 
gained, he bei^t his steps to his mother, in order 
to ask her how the matter really stood. With 
tears in his eyes he threw his arms around her 
neck, and told her what Epaphus had said, and 
entreated her, by every sacred tie, to claim for 
him his divine origin, and assure him of his 
heavenly birth. 

It is difficult to say whether Clymene was more 
moved by the sorrow of her son or by indignation 
against Epaphus, who had dared to coin such a 
base falsehood. But, by whatever reason moved, 
she looked piteously in her sop's face, and, raising 
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her hands to heaven^ exclaimed, *' Bj the bright 
glittering sunbeams of him who sees and hears us 
now, I swear that thou, my son, art sprung from 
that god whom thou seest, and who scatters light 
and heat and his genial rajs over the whole world. 
And, if I do not tell thee truly, may my eyes never 
more behold the gladsome light of the day. But 
that thou mayest more surely know, seek the 
palace of the sun, and make inquiry of the god 
himself." 

Phaeton was much rejoiced at what his mother 
had told him, and set off at once to the east, where 
was the palace of the god of day, from which he 
commenced to run his course. When he had come 
within a short distance of it, (for the glaring heat 
preTented his near approach,) he stood to gaze in 
wonder upon such beauties as he had never seen 
before. For there is nothing that could vie with 
the palace of the sun. Its lofty columns were all 
made of solid gold, its roofe were of peerless ivory, 
and its lai^e doors of glittering silver. But if it 
was rich in the materials of which it was com- 
posed, it was richer fiEirin the choice devices that had 
been wrought thereon. For Vulcan had used his 
utmost energies to produce everlasting evidences 
of his matchless skilL It was his pride and joy, 
and of all his works none pleased him so much as 
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this. And so he had engraved the gods of the 
deep, Neptune, and eveiMjhanging Proteus, and 
^gsBon, and Doris, with her fifty daughters, some 
of whom were represented as disporting themselves 
in the gentle waves ; others as sitting on a high 
rock, and adorning their beautiful locks of hair ; 
and others as riding over the waters on the backs 
of dolphins. There also was the earth, with its 
inhabitants and cities ; its groves, and dells, and 
mountain heights ; its woods and wild beasts ; its 
gentle streams that gracefullj lace the verdant 
meadows ; its nymphs, whom gentle maidens love, 
and its rustic deities, whom shepherds gladly obey. 
And over all had been drawn the vast expanse 
of heaven, the seat of the blessed immortals, 
whence all good things flow to man. Therein upon 
his throne sat Phoebus, clad in purple robes, that 
shone with thousand brightest gems. On his 
right hand and on his left were the days, and 
months, and the years, and the hours, that keep 
the gates of heaven. There, too, stood spring, the 
first bright season of the year, when gentle flowers 
are awakened from their sleep ; and summer, who 
clothes the fields with golden grain ; and autumn, 
with his pressed bunches of the cheering grape ; 
and icy winter, rough with hoar frost. 

When Phaeton was looking upon all these things, 
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the all-seeing eye of Phoebus rested upon him, and 
immediatelj the father's heart misgave him, for 
he could not imagine what had induced his son to 
perform so long and difficult a joumej. So he 
asked Phaeton the reason, who at once told him 
the reproaches that had been heaped upon him by 
Epaphus, and how that he desired some in&llible 
proof of his divine origin. Upon hearing this the 
god laid aside the piercing rajs that shone all 
around his head, that so his son might be enabled 
to come nearer to him and receive his embrace. 
« Thou art," he said, " most worthy to be owned as 
mine ; nor has Olymene deceived thee. But that 
thou mayest no longer have cause to doubt, ask of 
me whatsoever thou listest, and by the dark lake, 
on which my eyes never rest, I swear that I will 
give it unto thee." 

Hereupon Phaeton rejoiced exceedingly, for he 
knew that the god would not be able to break so 
solemn an oath. And so, without thinking for a 
moment whether he could do it or not, he requested 
permission to guide the chariot of the sun for 
one day. 

Phoebus remonstrated with his son, and en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from so dangerous 
an experiment. He told him how it grieved 
him that he had so rashly taken an oath, 
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which h6 dare not break, and jet which he irem-* 
bled to fulfil. He told him, too, how that great 
skill, and knowledge, and energy, are required 
for great, undertakings, and that it is the highest 
point of wisdom to guide one's choice accord- 
ing to one's powers, and not to overshoot the 
mark bj imagining that we can do all things. 
"None of the immortals," said he, "not even Jupiter 
himself, by whose mighty hands the hot thunder- 
bolts are hurled, would venture to claim prero-> 
gatives which belong especially unto me. Each 
of the gods has his own station assigned him, and 
his own work to do. Thou hast, I dare say, not 
considered the many dangers that will surround 
thee on every hand. Thou hast, perchance, painted 
to thyself a road of exquisite beauty, passing 
through noble cities, and lowly valleys, clothed 
with lovely verdure, and lofty mountain-heights, 
whereon the shepherds tend their flocks ; and sa 
thou mayest have hoped to derive both pleasure 
and knowledge from the journey. If this be the 
case thou hast sadly deceived thyself ; for wild 
beasts lie lurking and concealed on every hand, 
threatening the greater danger because unseen ; 
and thou wilt have to pass through the horns of 
the bull, the Thessalian bows, the scorpion, and the 
mouth of the wild lion. And, besides all this, iH 
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ifi no easy tdsk to guide my bigh-spiriied steeds^ 
that breathe forth continuous streams of fire from 
their mouth and nostrils. They are impatient of 
the bit, and will scarcely at times obey the reins, 
even when my experienced hands are guiding the 
chariot. Oh ! my son, beware, and make me not 
the author of fearful disasters to thee. If I grant 
thy request, thy ruin is ineyitable. Thou wilt 
never be able to keep the road, and if thou 
tumest aside thou wilt be destroyed. Cast thine 
eye around thee, and select something from the 
Tast and wondrous treasures which heaven , and 
earth, and sea contain, and I swear that I will give 
it thee. Thou hast asked for proof. Let a father's 
fears be assurance unto thee that I am thy sire, 
and let them tell the depth of a fiftther's love." 

Much more to the same purpose did anxious 
Phoebus say. One would have thought that these 
words of entreaty would have had due weight with 
Phaeton, and that he would gladly have followed 
his father's advice. But, unfortunately for him, 
neither caution, nor warning, nor fifttherly love 
was of any avail. One thing only he deeply felt, 
and that was that he had received a most grievous 
insult ; upon one thing only was he fully deter- 
mined, and that was to be signally avenged. 
" Epaphus," thought he, " shall have proof he can 
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neither mistake nor gainsay ; he shall not utter a 
lie with impunity, for my honours will vex him 
far more than anything else. It is right enough 
for my &ther to set before me dangers, for which 
I care nothing, and to point out difficulties, by 
which I will never be overcome. A bold heart is 
half the battle ; and if I have not skill, I yet have 
courage that will never fail me, but will stand me 
in good stead when most I need it." 

In this way did high-souled but headstrong 
Phaeton deceive himself, and so he persisted in his 
request, and would not give up the cherished 
desire of guiding the chariot of the sun. 

In order to avert the sad consequences he fore^ 
saw, Phoebus made as long delay as he could, and 
tried again to dissuade his son. But when he found 
that all was in vain, and when he could no longer 
tarry, he led the youth to the glorious chariot, 
which Vulcan had made, and which was beautiful 
to look upon, with its axle-trees and pole of solid 
gold. 

As they stood by it, fair Aurora opened her 
purple gates and rosy halls, and the gentle lustre 
of the stars faded away. When Phoebus saw the 
earth and skies glowing with crimson beams he 
commanded the fleet-footed hours to yoke his 
steeds. In an instant the ministers of the god 
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brought forth from their stables the £re-breathing 
horses, sated with ambrosial food, and placed upon 
them the golden bits. Then Phcebus breathed 
upon the countenance of his son, and placed his 
beams around his hair, that so he might be en^ 
abled to endure the heat. But he drew manj a 
long sigh, and felt bitter anguish of soul, as he 
fondlj and tenderlj embraced Phaeton and gave 
him directions how to shape his course. 

With a heart full of joj, such as he had never 
before felt, Phaeton bounded into the chariot and 
«eized the reins, wherewith to govern the prancing 
horses. Awaj thej sped, swift as the wind, and 
passed through the opposing clouds. And now 
Phaeton began to felicitate himself when he saw how 
well thej started, and he began to imagine that all 
his father had told him was the work of invention. 
But not long did he enjoy this pleasing dream, for 
the horses soon discovered that they did not carry 
their wonted load, and the carriage felt light as 
if it were empty, and the reins were not managed 
with the skill of their master. So they quickened 
their pace, and, leaving the beaten track, whereon 
they were wont to go, they rushed onwards with 
lightning speed. And now Phaeton was in a great 
strait, and deep fear seized hold of him, as he saw 
the helpless condition in which he was. He could 
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not tell which way to turn, because he could not 
find the road. Still the horses went onwards ; and 
when from the highest point hapless Phaeton looked 
down upon the earth, lying far below him, a mist 
came over his eyes, the colour left his cheeks, and 
a trembling seized his limbs. And he blamed 
himself for his folly, and would have been content 
to have continued in ignorance of his birth and 
preserved his life, and much did he desire to throw 
away the reins he had not power to retain ; for he 
was now the mere sport of the horses, and was like 
unto some despairing pilot who, unable to use the 
rudder, gives up his frail bark to be tossed hither 
and thither by the raging winds. Meanwhile the 
horses kept on their course unchecked, going 
whithersoever they listed, and taking the chariot 
through regions which heretofore they had never 
visited. 

At length the clouds and parts of the earth were 
set on fire, and the irresistible flames swept along 
in their fury, and destroyed whole cities with their 
inhabitants. Athos, that reached unto the skies, 
and the long chain of the Taurus and Tmolus, 
noted for its generous wines, and Caucasus, and 
the lofty Alps and cloudy Apennines were one vast 
mass of fire. The earth was rent so that the 
glare caused by the raging flames penetrated 
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the realms below, and made King Pluto tremble. 
And the rivers and seas were all dried up, so that 
there was nothing but one large plain of barren 
sand, and the dolphins could no longer .disport 
themselves on the back of the waters ; and men 
say that Nereus, and Doris, with her daughters, 
fled to their caves beneath the sea ; and that Nep- 
tune thrice essayed to raise his arms from the deep, 
but thrice he could not bear the heat ; and Earth 
upraised her suppliant voice and entreated the 
ruler of Olympus to stay the fury of the flame. 

Jupiter heard her prayer, and, having called the 
gods, and Phoebus himself, to bear witness that, if 
he did not exercise his power and grant the assist- 
ance she had asked for, things still worse would 
ensue, he hurled a thunderbolt against the daring 
charioteer. In an instant Phaeton fell from his 
chariot just as in some calm night you may 
have seen a star appear to fall from heaven. And 
so by his death the rest were preserved and the 
fire was stayed. 

The western nymphs bewailed his fate, and 
enclosed his burnt body in a tomb, and raised a 
tablet, whereon they wrote — " Here lies Phaeton, 
the charioteer of his father's carriage, whose pre- 
sumption would have been his end, had he not 
obtained his wish." 

a3 
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m'ON the mom when Orpheus made Eury- 
dice his bride. 
His eye was bright, his heart beat high, 
and full of conscious pride ; 
And often Hymen he invoked with warm, 
and earnest prayer^ 
But Hymen's joys were all denied, though Hymen's self 
was there. 

The song was hushed — ^the torch was dim — they took 

the marriage vow — 
But sorrow sat on every heart, and darkened every 

brow; 
For much they felt distressing fears they could not 

chase away, 
That omens dark and sad as these foretold a darker 

day. 

At eve, attended by her maids, the fair and lovely 

bride 
Wandered along the pleasant meads, and by the calm 

lake's side; 
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A snake concealed beneath the grass wounded het 

tender feet. 
And ne'er again on this glad earth did she her husband 

greet. 

Her gentle maidens sunk in grief— by sorrow ovei*- 

come — 
Brought back the dead Eurydice unto her husband's 

home; 
And all the joy which Orpheus felt at dawn of morning 

light, 
Was turned to deepest misery upon that fatal night. 

He wrapt his arms around the corpse, and kissed it 

o'er and o'er. 
And prayed her but to speak one word, to look on him 

once more ; 
But all in vain — ^no ray of light illumed her glazed eye : 
But all in vain — ^her speechless lip could utter no ^eply. 

Awhile in silent grief he sate, and watched by the 

dead-r— 
Then, looking on her tenderly, in mournful accents said: 
" Oh ! loved and lovely, thou art gone — torn from thy 

husband's side. 
By which this morning thou didst stand, his gloiy and 

his pride. 

" Yet I will prove my love for thee, and do a daring 

deed. 
And to the home where Pluto dwells without delay 

proceed ; • 
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And all my richest melodies, and choicest songs essay. 
If so I may hut win thee back unto the realms of day." 

With hpayy heart he bent his steps unto the spirit 

land« 
And passed through the shadowy forms which stood on 

either hand. 
Until he reached King Pluto's throne, and then his 

harp he strung. 
And thus, in tones all beautiful, yet melancholy, sung:'-^ 

" Dread Deities, who rule the land 
Where sleep the spirits of the dead; 
The land to which we all must come. 

When life, with all its joys, has fled ; 
I bow 'fore you in lowly fear. 
And pray ye lend a list'ning ear. 

" Believe me ! I 'm not hither come, 
A vain desire to satisfy : 
To view these sunless realms of yours. 

And into secret things espy : 
I come to seek my own lost wife. 
Who now is dearer far than Ufe. 

** Long did I strive to cahn my heart. 

And check the wish that fired my breast ; 

But love at length o'er all prevailed, 
Eor long I sought but found no rest; 

And so I came to seek my wife. 

Who now is dearer far than life. 
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" Oh ! by the love which ye* have felt ; 

By Chaos ; by these fearful plains ; . 
By these vast gloomy kingdoms, whero 

Unbroken silence ever reigns; 
By these, ye powers ! I supplicate. 
Reverse my wife's untimely fatq. 

" Sooner or later all must die, 

On earth we may not ever stay; 
Man is but as a tender flower. 

That blooms in beauty for a day ; - 
Here is our rest, here is our home. 
To which in time we aU must come. • 

** Pity, my poor and hapless -wife, 

Too soon in all her prime she died ; 

For ere th' appointed course she'd run. 
Death claimed her for his victim bride. 

Restore her then once more, I pray, 

"Unto the joyous light of day. 

" Ere many years have fled and gone. 

She will be yours again by right ; 

Oh ! grant me now my fond desire. 

The parted twain in joy unite. 

If not — no more to earth I'll go, , 

But stay for ever here below." 

He ceased his song: the dying notes so beautifully clear 

In which he made his humble prayer, fell on the ravished 

ear, 5 



» Proserpine and Pluto. 
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And all the spirits in the land were deeply moved and 
wept, 

As thus tdth skill his golden harp the Thraoian min- 
strel swept. 

And Tantalus could drink the stream, that flowed 

through his hand; 
Ixion's wheel was stupified, and for a while did stand; 
The very vultures stopped to hear, and left their prey 

alone. 
Whilst Sisyphus awhile did rest, and sit upon his 

stone. 

And then 'tis said th' Eumenides, who ne'er for mor- 
tals feel. 

Shed copious streams of bitter tears, their sorrow to 
reveal. 

And queenly Proserpine herself heaved many a deep- 
drawn sigh, 

And Pluto felt 'twere hard indeed the minstrel to deny. 

Awhile he sat in deepest thought, and then to Orpheus 

said, 
** For thy sweet songs, take back thy wife, receive her 

from the dead. 
But ere thou'st past the Avemian vale, look not on 

her again. 
Or else thy toil will serve thee not, the gift will be in 
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Orpheus, when he had gained his will, no longer wished 

to stay. 
But up the steep and rugged path in silence hent his 

way. 
Until he well nigh reached the earth, and then in wild 

delight 
He turned to look upon his wife — she vanished from lus 

sight. 

The fleeting form he tried to grasp, but tried, alas ! in 

yam; 
It was too late — ^Eurydice he never might regain. 
With maddened voice he cried aloud — " Twice won— 

twice lost — ^farewell ! 
Henceforth afar from human ken in solitude I '11 dwell ; 
None other e'er shall call me hers — ^none other li^e 

with me. 
But I will ever fondly keep the memory of thee.'* 
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I OR many a long and weary year had 
the Grecians endeavoured to take* 
Troy, but they could not succeed, 
for it was fated that it should not 
be overthrown before the tenth year. During 
this time many were the glorious battles fought 
and won by both sides ; and victory smiled now 
upon the one, now upon the other. At length 
the Greeks, who had gone forth in vast numbers 
to defend the honour of their country, and avenge 
a deed of wickedness, were so harassed by the long 
contest in which they had been engaged, and worn 
down by the hardships they had to endure, that 
they determined to have recourse to stratagem and 
overreach the enemy. And so they pretended that 
they were about to do honour to Pallas, and make 
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an oifering, in order to secure a safe return home. 
So they made a monstrous hollow horse of wood, 
as large as a hill, and enclosed in it a chosen 
number of armed men, whose prowess and courage 
had been proved on many former occasions. 

They left the horse outside the city, and betook 
themselves to Tenedos, an isle in the iBgsean, which 
was in sight of Troy, and was at this time cele- 
brated for its luxuriant soil, the vast wealth of its 
inhabitants, and the noble temple of Apollo. 

The plan succeeded admirably well, for the 
Trojans, imagining that the Greeks were now on 
their homeward voyage and would return no more, 
were completely thrown off their guard. They 
had suffered and endured much for a great length 
of time, and had not known what it was to move 
about without fear ; and so because of their former 
sorrows, their present joy was greater. And they 
formed themselves into different companies, like 
so many swarm's of bees. In one place a party of 
youngsters, burning, themselves, wi|h desire at some 
day to do good service to their country, clustered 
around some aged veterans, and got them to relate 
various adventures connected with the war. In 
another might be seen tender mothers looking with 
fond affection upon their warrior sons, and wives 
who had wiped away their tears, sitting or walking 

H 
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by the side of their husbands. These went to view 
the Doric camp ; and those to see the spot where 
fierce Achilles long had been j but not the smallest 
number gathered around the horse, and, admiring 
its vast proportions, wondered for what purpose it 
could have been made. Thej little thought, as 
they examined it on all sides, that it contained 
far greater dangers for them than any with which 
they had yet been threatened. Amongst this 
company was the aged Thymoetes, who at once 
advised that the horse should be admitted within 
the walls, and placed as a glorious spoil upon the 
citadel. But wise Capys and some others, who 
had more sense and judgment than Thymoetes, and 
did not wish to act on impulse, thought that it 
would be far better to take time, and deliberate 
about the matter. And they said that it would 
be the wisest course, either at once to throw the 
monster into the . deep, or to set fire to it, and so 
have done with it. The people, as is usual in a 
multitude, were divided in their opinions, and 
could not agree ; as some advised one thing, and 
some another, and all contended that what they 
said was best. 

When they were debating the matter among 
themselves, Laocoon, at the head of a large com- 
pany, came running towards them at his utmost 
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Speed, for lie was very much afraid tliat his 
countrymen would be brought into some strait 
from which they would not be able to escape 
without much ado. As soon as he approached 
them he warned them of the mad folly they were 
going to commit, and told them that the Greeks 
had not really gone away, and that all their gifts 
were treacherous and deceitful. " Do you not know 
wily Ulysses," said he, "better than this 1 Believe 
me, armed men are enclosed within this horse, or 
else it has been made to be used against our walls, 
and bring ruin and destruction upon us all. Trust 
them not, for T am ever suspicious of the Greeks, 
even when they bear gifts in their hands." As he 
uttered these words he hurled his sturdy javelin 
against the horse, but it was struck back again 
without doing any harm. There were many who 
felt great respect for Laocoon, and thought that 
he had uttered prudent words, but others said that 
he was an old prejudiced fellow, and that he might 
have spoken a little better of the Greeks, now that 
they were gone. 

Now whilst they were in this suspense, and were 
thinking what should be done, some shepherds 
approached, bringing with them a Grecian whom 
they had bound, and rending the air with their 
shouts of joy. This man had purposely thrown 
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himself in their way, (though of course they knew 
it not,) that so he might gain an entrance into the 
city, and carry out the plan which had been formed, 
fully resolyed to do so, or to die in the attempt. 
The attention of all was immediately turned to 
the new comer. They left the horse and crowded 
around him, and, as he was a Grecian, they vied 
with each other in mocking him, and tried who 
could jeer at him the most. But Sinon (for that 
was his name), trembling and unarmed, stood in 
the midst of the yast crowd, and took no notice of 
the insults they heaped upon him, but only turned 
his eyes, red with weeping, upon them, as if to ask 
them to cease. Then he raised his hands to 
heaven and piteously exclaimed, '^ Ah, me ! what 
earth or sea will receive me, an unhappy fugitive ? 
the Grecians will not have me, and the Trojans will 
demand my blood. What fate remains for me V 
These few words, and the mournful tone in 
which they were spoken, his downcast looks, and 
upraised hands, awakened the sympathy of all, 
and they, who erewhile derided, now pitied him. 
Many a hoary warrior wept, for there is always 
something sacred in grief, and having suffered so 
much they knew how in some measure to feel for 
others. True he was an enemy ; " but then," said 
they, o^e to another, " he is alone and friendless in 
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ft hostile land, without a single soul to console 
him, and it would be too bad to do him any harm." 
In good sooth, many began to be very much 
interested in him, and so they said they would 
like him to tell them who he was, and how it came 
to pass that he was left behind, and had not sailed 
with the rest to their native country. Now this 
was exactly what Sinon wished, in that it gave 
him an opportunity of thoroughly deceiving them, 
and making them still less cautious and watchful. 
Bo, Mrith many professions of teUing the truth, he 
acknowledged that he was of Grecian birth, saying 
at the same time that, though fortune had involved 
him in great distress, she should never make him 
a liar. Then, addressing King Priam, he spoke 
as follows : — " Thou mayest, perchance, have heard 
men speak of Palamedes, son of Belus, and of his 
great renown and noble &me. Thou mayest, also, 
have heard how that, because of a false charge 
made against him of betraying his friends, the 
Greeks put him to death, and now mourn and 
bewail his loss. When I was very young my 
&ther sent me to Palamedes, whilst he was 
governing his kingdom in all wisdom and pro- 
sperity, that I might be his companion in arms ; 
and here I won somewhat of glory and honour. 
But when the cruel devices of that crafty Ulysses 
h3 
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took effect, and my kinsman ceased to behold tke 
rays of the sun, I withdrew from the company of 
men, and in secret solitude bewailed the sad end 
of my iU-£a.ted kinsman, and vowed that I would 
avenge his death. This Ulysses heard, and sincQ 
then he has excited all against me, and spread 
evil rumours to my hurt among the people, and in 
every way pursued me with his deadly hate. But 
why should I dwell further upon this subject I I 
have confessed myself a Greek. Ere this ye should 
have wreaked your vengeance upon me as a foa 
Do this, and so delight the heart of Ulysses, and 
give the great Atridae a boon for which they would 
give a handsome price." 

Now all this was a stroke of policy, and he 
exercised his utmost skill to deceive. The people, 
suspecting no evil, and not knowing the depth of 
Pelasgian deceit, became more anxious for him to 
continue his narrative, especially as he used such 
fair words and flattering speeches, and seemed in 
so sad a case. So with seeming reluctance he 
resumed the thread of his speech, and told them 
that, many a time and oil, the Greeks, despairing 
of success, and regarding Troy as invincible, 
desired to set sail and make the voyage home ; 
but that they were as often prevented by opposing 
winds and boisterous storms. '' At length," said 
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he, "tibey sent to consult the oracle of Apollo as to 
what it would be best for them to do, and thej 
received for answer that the winds could only be 
appeased, and the gods of the mighty ocean pro- 
pitiated, by the shedding of blood. Hereupon the 
greatest consternation spread amongst our troops, 
and every one feared lest he should be the victim. 
Ulysses requested the old seer Calchas to say by 
whose blood the deliverance of the rest should be 
purchased. For ten days Calchas deferred, but at 
length said that it was my fate to die. At this 
all were delighted, for, as I said before, Ulysses 
had prejudiced them against me ; and so they were 
all rejoiced at escaping a death to which I was 
doomed. But when the fated day arrived, and all' 
the usual preparations had been made, and the 
salt cakes were ready, and the fillets were bound 
around my temples, I snapt the manacles by which 
I was enchained, and delivered myself from death* 
All night long I lay concealed in a weedy lake, 
that they might not discover me before they sailed 
away ; and now no gleam of hope remains for me. 
Never more may [I glad my eyes with the 
sight of my own dear home ; never more may 
I bdbold my little children, and hear their welcome 
voices, and see them at their sports ; never more 
shall my loved father's voice break on my ear, and 
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welcome me on my return. No hope — ^no joy — 
no peace henceforth for me. Oh ! Trojans, if there 
be still any faith upon earth — any respect for 
human laws — any reverence for the blessed ^ods 
above, who rule all mortal things, pity me — and 
redeem me from my misery." As he spoke he 
wept, and turned his eyes to heaven. 

No feeling heart could resist so touching an 
appeal ; and many a hoary veteran, whom the 
fatigues of war had never touched, felt and com* 
miserated Sinon. King Priam himself com- 
manded the chains, by which he was bound, to be 
taken off and his freedom given him, regarding 
him more as a friend than an enemy. 

And now they had time to think once more 
about the horse, and Priam inquired of Sinon for 
what purpose it had been made. To this he 
replied that it was made to appease Pallas, who 
was angry because of her image that had been 
stolen, and of so large a size by the advice of the 
wise Oalchas, in order that it might not bo 
admitted within the walls of Troy. He told them 
that if they were to injure it in any way, Troy 
would inevitably fall ; but if, on the contrary, it 
were once placed inside the walls, the Trojans would 
be victorious, and, in their turn, march ap^ai'^'"* 
Greece. 
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There was such an air of reality about him, and 
such an appearance of truth in what he said, that 
the great majority immediately placed fall reliance 
upon his word. There were some, however, who 
could not so readily consent, for they could not in 
a moment forget all their old antipathy to any one 
of Grecian origin. But, as if to confirm the willing 
in their opinions, and to convince the doubtful, a 
strange event occurred, which made a great im- 
pression upon the minds of all, and which I must 
now relate. 

Laocoon, who had been chosen by lot (as was 
the custom in those days) to be the priest of Nep- 
tune, was sacrificing a large bull upon the altar. 
Whilst he was so engaged two serpents of pro- 
digious size were espied sweeping across the 
unruffled sea from Tenedos, and making with all 
speed for the shore. They were, indeed, fear^l to 
look upon ; their breasts and bloody crests were 
upraised above the waters as they swept along. 
In a little time they reached the land, and their 
wild eyes streamed with blood and fire, and their 
hissing jaws they licked with their quivering 
tongues. Every one who was in the fields and on 
the shore fied away as &st as they possibly could. 
Not far from Laocoon were his two little children, 
who saw not the danger, and had no power to 
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defend tliemselyes. The serpents made in a direct 
line for them^ and in an instant wrapt their fangs 
around them, and fed upon their tender limbs. 
The distressed father saw his helpless children, and 
rushed forward to assist them, but he, too, fell a 
victim to the angry monsters. 

Now this sad incident was a yery fortunate 
occurrence for Sinon, for the people said it was a 
visitation which Laocoon had brought upon himself, 
in that he had presumptouslj dared to throw his 
dart at the sacred gift, and so all decided with 
one accord to pay due honour to the divine gift^ as 
they called it, and to admit it into the city. It 
would, they said, be a glorious thing to propitiate 
Minerva, and have her for their everlasting guar- 
dian ; and so all hands were employed ; a breach 
was made in the walls around the city; great levers 
were prepared, and large cables placed around 
the horse's neck ; boys and girls sang around it, 
and midst shouts of universal joy the means of 
destruction entered Troy. The dangers and sor- 
rows of nine long years were forgotten on that one 
day, the whole of which was devoted to revelry and 
mirth ; and amongst that happy crowd none felt 
more intense pleasure than Sinon, although he dare 
not show it, for now he knew that with a little 
caution the plot would be crowned with success. 
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At night, as soon as the silverj moon-beams 
shone over the sea, the Grecian troops loosed 
from Tenedos and made for Troy. The deceived 
inhabitants slept soundly in their beds, but Sinon 
came forth, and let the armed men from out the 
horse. The guards of the city were soon put to 
death, and the Grecians admitted. It was the 
work of a moment to set fire to the noble palace of 
Priam. The flames raged wildly and fiercely around, 
and threatened universal destruction, and the 
alarmed inhabitants left their beds and rushed 
forth to the battle. Long and manfully they 
fought, and strove hard to defend their all. But 
it was in vain ; craft and deceit, and cruel wiles, 
had effected what valour and courage could not 
accomplish, and so Troy was taken. 
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I OR some time the worship of Latona had 
been neglected bj the Thebans, and 
her name almost forgotten. The god- 
dess, anxious to see her altars gleaming once more 
with frankincense, sent forth a priestess, the 
daughter of Tiresias, to command the women to 
offer the customary sacrifices, and to worship hez^ 
self and her children. 

The commands of the priestess were no sooner 
given than obeyed, and the Theban women, ac- 
cording to her injunctions, placed coronals of the 
evergreen laurel around their temples. The altars 
sent forth the rich odour of grateful frankincense 
and around them many a prostrate suppliant 
knelt, to .present their petitions to the goddess. 

Now, at this Queen Niobe was very angry, for 
she was a woman of high and lofty thoughts, and 
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prided herself much on the musical skill of her 
husband, the greatness of their kingdom, and, 
above all, the seven sons and seven daughters, who 
were alike her boast and joy. And envious feel* 
ings arose within her breast, for she could not 
bear to think that Latona should be preferred to 
her, by her own people. 

So she came forth among them clad in rich robes 
of choicest Phrygian workmanship. And although 
deep feelings of anger rankled in her heart, and 
tihrew a darksome shadow over her fair brow, yet, as 
her lovely locks of hair flowed adown her shoulders 
was she passing beautiful to look upon. With 
stately step she walked along, and cast her proud- 
glancing eyes on all sides. When she reached the 
place where the worshippers were assembled, she 
thus spake, in angry and boastful words. " What 
grievous madness it is for you to prefer the im* 
mortals, on whom your eyes have never rested, to 
those whom you have seen and know. Why are 
ye now worshipping at the altar of Latona, whilst 
BO fiankincense bums in honour of me ? Tantalus, 
who alone of men may sit at the feasts of the im« 
mortals, is my father, and the sister of the Pleiades 
is my mother ; Atlas, who beareth the heavens on 
his shoulders, is my grand^Either on one side, and 
Jupiter, the king of the gods, on the other. The 
I 
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nations of Phrygia hold me in honour. The 
palace of Cadmus owns me as its mistress, and the 
city, called into existence by the sweet strains of my 
husband, is ruled over by him and me. Besides, 
into whatever part of my house I look, my eyes 
rest upon walls and ceilings of burnished gold ; 
and as for beauty, mine is such as may well beseem 
a goddess, and my heart rejoices ever in seven fair 
daughters, and as many noble-hearted sons. — ^Why, 
then, should you prefer Latona, sprung fromjCoeus, 
to me ? Why do ye honour her, to whom the 
earth would not afford a resting place. For, she 
wandered about a miserable and forlorn exile^ 
heaven and earth alike refusing to receive her, 
until in unsteady Delos she found a home, and 
brought forth her twin children, Diana and Apollo. 
And now she is worshipped because of these, and 
not because of the benefits she herself bestows. 

'^ And who can say that I am not happy, and 
shall ever so remain. The abundance of my 
wealth is my hope and safeguard, and places me 
beyond the reach of changeful fortune ; for let her 
do her worsts far more will stiU be left to me than 
she will take away. And so fear is a stranger to 
my breast. For even if any of my children, who 
are my fond heart's pride, are taken away, I can 
never, by any chance, be reduced to two, the 
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miserable number of wbich Latona boasts. Still, 
when my hairs are grey and the bloom of youth 
has £Etded from my cheek, will they be nigh to shed 
a halo of beauty around my life's decline, to cheer 
and comfort me with their smiles and kindly 
words, and to perform the last rites for me, when 
I am called to the islands of the blest. 

" Away, then ! away from the sacred rites ye 
have just begun, and the ceremonies in which you 
are now engaged. Take off and trample under 
foot those wreaths which are now entwined around 
your brows, for I will not tamely submit to a 
dishonour so sad as this." 

Thus spake she, and the Phrygian women 
trembled as they listened to the angry words she 
uttered ; and, fearing to disobey their royal mis- 
tress, they hastened away from the altars, and 
plucked off their wreaths. Then they worshipped 
Niobe with lowly prayer. 

And now Niobe was full of joyous thoughts, 
for she deceived herself by imagining that she 
had won a glorious victory over the invisible. 
But she was not to escape unpunished. Disdain- 
ful words are soon spoken, but not so soon is their 
residt avoided. Latona witnessed the dishonour, 
and went full of indignation to Phoebus and Diana, 
in order to obtain their assistance in her defence. 
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" Behold," said she, ''I, your parent, justly proud 
of you, my offspring, — I, who yield to none of 
the goddesses, save Juno alone, begin now to 
doubt whether I am a goddess or no. For un- 
less you help me I shall, ere long, be banished for 
ever from the altars raised to my honour : nor is 
this all. Niobe, descended from Tantalus, has 
followed her father's example, and uttered bitter 
reproaches, daring to prefer her children to you, 
and reproaching me as childless." 

" Cease/' said Phcebus, '' these profitless com- 
plaints, for they ill become a goddess. When im- 
mortals are despised, 'tis theirs to assert their 
power, and punish the offenders. And not long 
shall it be, ere Niobe shall learn that she cannot 
with impunity rob us of our due prerogatives." 

So, t>oo, spake Diana^ and with lightning speed 
the far-darter and his sister hastened to the cita- 
del of Cadmus, burning with rage at the wrong 
that had been done them. 

Not far from the city was the wide, open plain 
of Orchomenos, whereon, in ancient times, noble 
youths were wont to exercise their horses, and 
practise warlike sports. Hither, amongst others, 
had come the sons of Niobe, who, unconscious of 
eyil, rode in proud array upon their richly ca- 
parisoned steeds, which they governed in their 
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courses with gorgeous bridles of gold. As soon 
as Apollo espied them, he drew forth from his 
quiver an unerring dart, and pierced Ismenus, 
the first-born, through the heart. Sipylus, and 
Phssdimus, and Tantalus, (so called in memory 
of his ancestor,) were the next to fall, wounded 
by the arrow of the god. When the gentle 
Alphenor saw his brothers lying on the ground, 
and could not tell by whom the fatal wound had 
been struck, the tears of affection trickled down 
his cheeks, and thoughts of his poor mother 
filled his soul, and he wondered how he must 
break to her the sad announcement of their death. 
Tremblingly he dismounted from his horse, and 
began to close their eyes, and compose their limbs, 
and discharge all the offices of brotherly love. 
And as he folded his arms around them, he felt 
how bitter a thing it was to lose those, who had 
shared his joys and sorrows, and been partakers 
of his childish mirth, and manly sports. But not 
long was he to be parted from them ; for ere he 
had finished his task, he was stretched lifeless on 
the ground. Nor did Apollo cease from his work 
of yengeance, until not one of .proud Niobe's sons 
remained. 

The rest of the youths, who had gathered on 
the plain, left it with all hskste, fearing lest a like 
i3 
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fate should await them ; and they told in the dity 
how that the seven sons of Niohe had breathed 
their last. As soon as they heard the fatal news, 
the people were sunk in deep grief, and many a 
tender mother's heart bled, as she thought of the 
sad visitation that had overtaken the queen. 

' Niobe saw the tear-dimmed eyes and mournful 
countenances of those who stood around. She 
began to fear that some sad misfortune had come 
upon her, as nothing but some especial calamity 
could have caused such general grief. And when, 
at length, her attendants told her what had hap* 
pened, a sudden darkness stole over her eyes, and 
she beat her breasts and rent her hair, and was 
so sunk in grief, that even her bitterest foe would 
have been touched with compassion for her. 
Harder than the immovable rock would have 
been the heart that bled not for the mother 
weeping over the dead corpses of her children and 
her husband, who io frenzy had put an end to 
his grief, by depriving himself of life. Amongst 
the dead, till eventide, sat Niobe— changed, in-^ 
deed, from her, whose haughty carriage, and 
lofty words, had erewhile filled her people wi<& 
awe. 

But even in her sad distresses, her pride was 
nothing abated. Still, in the midst of sorrow, 
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were her mind and thoughts unchanged. For 
she knew not that such afflictions were to hring 
down the high-minded, and to teach submission 
to the gods. And so, ever and anon, she raised 
her pallid arms, and heayy eyes to heaven, and 
scomfullj cried out, "Peed thyself, Latona, on 
my grief, and glut thy cruel heart 1 Now I walk 
among the corpses of the dead, and kiss the cold 
lips, and speak to those whose voice shall never 
more break on my ear. My heart is with the 
dead. Bejoice, unrelenting one, and triumph 
over me, as much as thou wilt ! For even now^ 
thou hast not conquered me. More remain to 
me, yet, than thou canst boast I And though I 
have lost so many, the victory still is mine." 

Around their mother stood her daughters, 
dad in dark mourning robes, who trembled as 
ihey heard the words she spake. Partakers 
of her sorrow, they endeavoured to assuage her 
grief, and soothe her pangs. But while they 
were thus acting the daughters' part, they were 
doomed to be taken away from her, when most 
she needed them by her side. For Diana drew 
her bow, and six of the maidens were soon 
stretched over the corpses of their brothers. And 
now one only remained. For her the anxious 
mother breathed a prayer; but all in vain — 
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for, as she was prajing, the last and youngest was 
numbered with the dead. 

Bereft of all her children, she could no longer 
speak, but became cold and senseless as stone. 
Ko hair remained which the gentle breezes could 
fan ; the colour left her cheeks; motionless became 
her eyes ; and no signs of life remained. Her 
hands could no more be raised, nor her feet be 
moved ; and her heart was changed into stone. 
A whirlwind arose and carried her to her native 
country, where on the mountain height she 
stands, and though a pale, marble statue, still she 
sheds perpetual streams of tears, as if to show 
that bitter punishment awaits on those whose 
hearts are full of envy and of pride. 
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[O all outward seeming Megareus of 
Mitylene, who was a priest to Bac- 
chus, was a gentle and humane 
man, and rejoiced in doing works of mercy and 
justice. But he was in truth yeiy wicked, though 
for a long time he was enabled to conceal his real 
character, and deceive his fellow men, among whom 
he lived. He was intent upon gain, and in order 
to obtain it he would adopt anj measures whatever. 
But this very hankering after wealth proved his 
ruin. 

One day, just after he had been sacrificing, a 
friend came unto him, and said, ''0 Megareus, 
thou art well reported of among men for thy high 
sense of honor, and justice ; and many a time ere 
this I have received marks of thy friendly feelings 
towards myself. I am now wishful to show that I 
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duly value all these £siyours, bj reposing the fullest 
confidence in thee. It is needful for me to take a 
long journey, and there will be many risks to run 
on the way. Now, as I have in past years, bj 
hard labour and much frugality, gathered together 
some little money, I wish to leave it with thee for 
safety. Should I not return within two years, 
then believe that some mischance has happened 
unto me, and that I have gone to the gloomy halls 
of King Bis, and make what use soever of the 
deposit thou mayest list." Megareus at first made 
as if he would not take it ; but his apparent 
objections were soon overcome, and he received 
the deposit. In order to prevent its being removed 
from him, and, as it were, to hedge it round with 
safety, he buried the money in the sacred temple 
itself. 

Many a time and oft did Megareus remove the 
soil, and feast his eyes by looking upon the chest 
which contained the wealth of his friend ; and 
many a time he felt tempted to break it open, and 
appropriate the money ; but something within 
him checked him, and he thought, " The time will 
soon pass over, and, if Philon do not return, all 
will be mine by right." And so matters went on, 
until, in the last month of the appointed time, 
Philon came back, and demanded the money. 
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Hereupon Megareus was very much cast down 
and dispirited, for he had set his heart upon the 
treasure, and could not bear to part with it. He 
could not, however, invent any excuse for refusing 
to keep his faith. But, as one evil thought sug- 
gests another, he determined to deprive his friend 
of life. So he led the way to the temple, as if he 
were about to restore his property to Philon, but 
instead of doing so, he basely murdered his friend 
clinging to the altar, and begging in vain that his 
life might be spared. And now the cup of joy 
for Megareus was, as he imagined, fuU. to the 
brim ; for he thought how he would delight him- 
self with his newly gotten treasures. He knew 
that no one had seen him, and so he hoped to 
escape unpunished ; but he forgot that the eyes of 
the invisible and all-seeing gods penetrated into 
the most secret places, and noticed the actions of 
men, in order to reward the good and punish the 
bad. 

And so, though he knew it not, a heavy curse 
was hanging over Megareus, which would in time 
break upon his devoted head. Not long after the 
commission of his crime the grand triennial fes- 
tival of Bacchus came round again. On this 
occasion Megareus determined to offer the wonted 
sacrifices with more than oidinary splendour and 
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magnificence ; for he had not been able to drive 
awaj all unpleasant thoughts, and sometimes he 
seemed to see the shadowy form of his murdered 
friend; and so he hoped to appease his manes 
and propitiate the gods bj his sumptuous gifb. 
But he was not permitted to fulfil the design he 
had formed. For it chanced that on the morning, 
on which he went to offer the sacrifices, his two 
sons, who had been left at home, thought it would 
be a pleasant thing to amuse themselves for a 
while bj imitating their father, and exercising 
the priestly office. So they drew near unto 
their father's altar, and the younger of the boys 
bared his neck and placed it thereon, whilst the 
elder, finding a sacrificial knife which had been 
carelessly left about, killed his brother as a 
victim. 

When those who were in the house saw the sa<I 
deed that had been done, they raised so loud a 
shout of consternation and grief, that it reached 
unto the ears of the mother of the boys. In terror 
and alarm she hastened to the room where her chil« 
dren were, and, as her eyes fell upon the lifeless 
corpse of her younger son, whom much she loved, 
she became wild with rage, and frantic with 
despair. In an instant she laid hold of a half- 
burnt faggot that was upon the altar, and killed 
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her elder son; who still held the blood-stained 
knife in his hand. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to 
bear the sad intelligence to Megareus, and tell 
him how that his two sons, whom he had so 
lately left in the full bloom and vigour of life, no 
longer beheld the joyous light of the sun. Poor 
Megareus felt indeed that a heavy blow had fallen 
upon him. He gave himself no time to reflect 
what it would be best for him to do, or to think 
that his own misdeeds had brought such a fear- 
ful punishment upon him. Anger and grief had 
robbed reason of its power ; and so he left the 
services in which he was engaged, unfinished, and 
ran like a madman to his house. His wife met 
him as he entered. He raised the thyrsus, which 
he was wont to carry in honor of the god, and, in 
a moment, deprived her of life. 

Now, although his first crime had been hitherto 
kept secret, i)i was impossible to conceal what 
had been done in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses. And so the matter was noised abroad, 
and the officers of justice came, and apprehended 
him. He was placed upon the rack, and the 
tortures he endured made him confess how that, 
through base love of glittering gold, he had vio- 
lated the rites of hospitality, and desecrated the 
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temple, by killing his friend within its sacred 
precincts. Before he was taken from the rack, life 
had become extinct 

Thus bitterly did Megarens pay the penalty of 
his sins, — thus sadly did the curse work, that 
men might be taught to be content with what 
the gods gave, and to reyerence the temples 
wherein they were worshipped. 
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|0n have oftentimes, I dare say, heard 
and read of the many hraye exploits 
of the great and noble Hercules ; and 
how that men of old held him in high regard, 
because his feeling heart prompted him to suo- 
oonr the distressed, and his mighty arm ever de- 
fended the weak and feeble. I am now going to 
relate something which a wise man hath handed 
down concerning him, and from which you may 
learn a good and useful lesson. 

Whilst he was yet a rery little boy, Hercules 
had frequently heard the wise men of his day 
talking about the pleasures of yirtue and honour, 
and the mberies of wickedness and vice. When 
he grew up, and began to think, his thoughts 
were much occupied by what he had heard ; but 
the more he pondered the sayings of the wise, 
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the more he was perplexed, and could not tell what 
course of life it would be most prudent for him 
to follow. In order, therefore, to make up his 
mind, he one day retired from the busy haunts of 
men, and sought a quiet, secluded spot, where he 
could, without interruption, meditate upon so 
important a matter. He had not sat there long, 
before his attention was drawn to two objects 
which his eyes dimly saw in the distance. As 
they came near, he saw that they were two tall 
knd lovely women. The one was fair and beauti- 
ful to look upon, and of noble bearing. Her 
body- was adorned with purity ; her eyes with 
modesty ; her whole demeanour was such as be^ 
fitteth a wise and prudent woman ; and her dress 
was of pure and spotless white. The other was 
somewhat stouter than her companion. Her 
loTely complexion appeared whiter and ruddier 
than it really was ; and she seemed to be taller 
of stature than a mortal Her large, glaring 
eyes were cast wildly around her ; and the dress 
which she wore was one of matchless beauty and 
elegance. 

As they drew nearer to the place where Her- 
cules was sitting, the former advanced with the 
same steady pace as she had hitherto done ; but 
the latter, desirous of obtaining the first hearing, 
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quickened her steps, and ranning up to the 
youth, said, " 1 see, Hercules, that thou art in 
a great strait, being troubled by contending 
thoughts, and not knowing what course of life to 
follow for the future. If, therefore, thou wilt 
^nly giye ear unto my words, and choose me for 
thy friend, I will lead thee by a most pleasant 
imd easy way, and thou shalt have abundance of 
all that can cheer and delight thee, and not a 
pang of sorrow shall rend thy heart. For never 
shalt thou be harassed by thoughts of war, or 
worn down by the cares and anxieties of business. 
Thy only thoughts shall be about what it will most 
delight thee to eat and drink ; what it will give 
thee the greatest joy to see and hear; in the 
society of what boon companions thou wilt most 
agreeably spend thy time ; how thou mayest sleep 
most sweetly and softly, and how thou mayest be 
able to obtain all this and more without the 
slightest care or labour. And think not for a 
moment that there shall, at any time, be a lack 
of any of these things. Thou shalt drink deep 
of pleasures ever new and varying, so that they 
shall not pall for their sameness. Whatever can 
delight the mind, charm the eye, and gratify the 
taste, it shall be an easy matter for thee to have. 
Others shall toil for thee, and thou shalt reap ihe 
k3 
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rich fruit of other men's labours. For thou shsli 
take whatsoever it pleaseth thee ; inasmuch as it 
is my prerogative (of which I justly boast) to 
give unto my willing followers facilities for en* 
joyment and profit from every quarter." 

Thus she spake^ and the sweet siren voice in 
which she uttered her words made no little im- 
pression upon the youthful Hercules, who looked 
up to her as if doubtfully and inquiringly, and said, 
" Tlyr words are as fair as thy form, and thy pK^» 
mises as winning as is thy beauty. But tell mo, 
I pray, before I hear any more, by what name I 
shall call thee.'' 

" My friends," rejoined she^ '^ call me Happin^aa^ 
but my enemies, and those who hate me, have 
spitefully vilified me, and miscalled me Evil." 

After this, the other woman quietly approached, 
and said, " I, too, am come to thee, Hercules, ia 
order to enlist thee on my side, and to entreat thee 
to take me as thy protectress. Well do I know; 
thy good and virtuous parents. Over thee hare I 
fondly and tenderly watched since the day whes 
£rst thou camest to these realms of light, and thou 
hast been my care during thy childhood. Thus 
have I learnt somewhat of thy disposition, and« 
from what I have discovered, I fain would hope 
that thou wilt nobly perform many a good and 
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Tirtnous deed, if thou wilt only take the way 
which I will mark out. Yes, methinks, thou wilt 
even deck me with greater honours than now I 
have, and make me shine forth still more illus- 
trious for glorious deeds. Ponder carefully my 
words ; for I will not cheat thee with fair promises 
of sunuy pleasures, which flatter and deceiye, but 
will faithfully and truly tell thee how the gods 
hare ordained. Know, then, that they give nothing 
good and honourable to men without unceasing 
toil and unwearied industry. If, therefore, thou 
wouldst have the gods propitious unto thee, so as 
to hear thy prayers, thou must be ever careful to 
pay unto them due respect and worship, and to do 
all things in such a way as to win their approval. 
If thou wouldst gather around thee a happy com- 
pany of faithful friends, knit them to thee by the 
good offices thou doest unto them. If thou wouldst 
be honoured by thy city, win distinction and gain 
a noble name by conferring benefits upon it.^ If 
diou wouldst have the fair land of Qreece ring 
with thy praises, do good service unto it. If thou 
wouldst have the thankful earth yield her fruits 
in rich abundance, spend not thy time in slothful 
ease, but till the soil most carefully. If, finally, 
thou wouldst gain wealth by war, and deliver thy 
friends, and enslave thy enemies, learn warlike 
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tactics from masters of the art ; and labour un- 
ceasiDgly in all things to make the body subject 
unto the soul. Thus thou seest that care^ labour, 
and diligence are, beyond question, necessary for 
those who would stand well with the gods and 
men." 

Ere Virtue had finished speaking, Vice inter- 
rupted her words, and with an air of triumphant joy 
exclaimed, " Thou seest, Hercules, what a long, 
and tedious, and difficult way to joy it is which 
this woman pointeth out to thee ; but I will lead 
thee unto happiness by a short and easy path." 

But Virtue was determined to save Hercules 
from the danger that threatened him, and to use 
all her energies to win him from the seducing 
wiles of Vice. So she turned quickly round upon 
her rival and said, '^ What good, most hapless one, 
hast thou ) or what pleasure dost thou experience, 
since thou labourest not to ensure it ? For thou 
art filled with all things before thou hast desired 
them, eating before thou art hungry, and drinking 
before thou art thirsty ; and that thou mayest 
receive pleasure from eating thou must needs have 
various cooks to dress the choicest meats ; and 
thou canst take no delight in drinking unless 
thou art supplied with the richest wines, cooled in 
summer by snow, for which thou seekesfc every- 
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* where. That thy sleep may be pleasant unto thee, 
thou must have soft mattrasses^ and couches, and 
cushions, whereon to repose. For thou sleepest, 
not because thou art wearied wifch the labours of 
the day, but because thou hast nothing to do. 
Thou sayest thou art immortal, and so, in truth, 
thou art, but an immortal discarded by the gods, 
and dishonoured by men. Words of self praise, to 
which it is ever sweet to listen, are never heard 
by thee ; nor canst thou feast thine eyes with the 
most cheering sight which one can see, for thou 
canst never look upon any good deed which thou 
hast done. None ever place any reliance in thy 
words ; none will lend their assistance when thou 
art in need ; and none of the good and wise will 
enlist themselves on thy side. Thy votaries, too, 
may pass their early days in pleasures, but they 
lay up sorrow, and distress, and anguish of mind 
for their old age. Now I, on the contrary, am 
ever with gods and men. No good or honourable 
deed, whether human or divine, is performed with- 
out my aid. The gods love me, and the good 
and virtuous among men hold me in honour, and 
obey my counsels. In me the toiling artificers 
find a true and faithful helpmate; masters a 
trusty guardian of their houses and goods ; and 
servants a kind and gentle patroness. By my 
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assistance the works of peace flourish and succeed ; 
in war I am a most faithful ally, and on all occa- 
sions the truest partner of firm and lasting friend- 
ship. Besides, those who hear mj words, and 
follow my precepts, enjoy their meat and drinks 
hecause they touch them not but when they stand 
in need of them. Sweeter is their sleep than that 
of the slothful, because their consciences are pure, 
and they seek not repose when their duties demand 
attention. 

"The young men are delighted when their elders 
are praised ; and the elders rejoice in the bright 
honours and deathless glories to which the young 
men attain. Taught by me, all love ever to keep 
in mind the memory of the noble deeds of the 
olden times, and giving themselyes up to imitate 
them, and to follow the actions of the just, they 
become most dear un^to the gods, loved by their 
friends, and honoured by their native lands. 
Amongst my laborious but happy band, envy and 
malice find no place; but all are closely knit 
together by one fair chain of brotherly love, sor- 
rowing and rejoicing with each other. Thus it is 
that their life passes happily and joyously away. 
And when death comes, (as come it will to all,) 
they are not handed over to dark oblivion, un- 
honoured and unknown ; but they pass sweetly 
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to the islands of the blest ; whilst the memory of 
them and their good deeds flourishes bright and 
green for ever. K then, Hercules, son of good 
and virtuous parents, thou wilt onlj labour con- 
tinually to ensure these things, thou shalt possess 
happiness which shall never fade away, and true, ' 
solid joy which shall never deceive." 

Awhile the youth sat in silent thought, as if 
duly weighing what he had just heard. And when 
he had thus reflected, he raised his eyes and said, 
" My choice is made ; may the gods approve and 
aid me in my good resolves. For I choose the 
steep and rugged path of virtue, with its future 
joys, in preference to the fair and easy one of vice, 
with its present pleasures, and its future destruc- 
tion of all that good men hold as dear." 
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pUROPA, the fair daughter of Agenor, 
king of SidoD, won the love of Jupi- 
ter, and by him was taken from 
her father's home. Overwhelmed by 
sorrow for the heiivy loss he had sustained, the 
king sent his three sons in quest of their sister, 
and forbade their returning home again unless 
they found her. What befell unto one of the 
three, named Cadmus, I will now relate. 

Though he thought it a very hard case that 
he should wander for ever as an outcast and an 
exile if his sister were not found, yet he made 
no effort to change the mind of Agenor, but set 
otit upon his difficult task, with a bold heart and 
a trustful mind. For he placed all confidence 
in the gods, and doubted not but they would 
conduct him to some place or other, where he 
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might find a home. And so he wandered over 
various parts of the earth, but his labours were 
all fruitless and in vain, — ^for it is impossible that 
any man should discover what the immortals 
wish to conceal. At length, wearied of his jour- 
ney ings, he bent his steps to snowy Thrace. Here, 
for a while^ he found a home, which was the 
brighter and dearer to him, because enlightened 
by the smiles of his mother Telephassa, who 
tended him with all a mother's love, and strove 
to make good the comforts he had lost. And thus 
the distress of his banishment was more easily 
borne, although he could not repress all longings 
after that dear spot where the days of his happy 
childhood had been spent, and where his father 
still lived. And ofttimes, too, he would sit in 
silent grief, bringing before his mind's eye scenes 
of other days. But, whenever his heart was 
heavy, his mother wiped away the tears that fell 
adown his manly cheeks, and smiled upon him 
ihe more lovingly, because of the deeper anguish 
t/( his soul. 

But in course of time this solace also was taken 
away from him. For ^elephassa, who was far 
advanced in years, and had, moreover, secretly 
wasted herself away with grief for her daughter, 
sickened and died. This was a very heavy blow 
L 
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to Cadmus. And so, after he had perfonned the 
last offices of dutj and loye, he left the fair land of 
Thrace, which could no longer delight him. Un- 
certain about his future lot, he went to consult 
the oracle of Apollo, and to ask where the weary 
wanderer and hapless exile could find a resting 
place in which to end his griefs. He received for 
answer, that, on his return, from the Temple, he 
would fieill in with a young heifer, which had neyer 
been joked to the plough ; and he was told to 
follow this, and to lay the foundations of a new 
city upon the spot where it should lie down to 
rest. 

Thankful for the answer that had been Toudt- 
safed him, Cadmus returned from the sacred 
height of Parnassus. But he had not gone far 
before he espied a young heifer, wandering oyer 
the fields untended, and upon whose neck no 
signs of the plough could be seen. Beoognising 
herein the guide of his way, Cadmus breathed a 
silent prayer, and followed closely the steps of 
the heifer, until they had crossed the . shallows of 
the Cephisus and the broad fields of Panope. 
Then the heifer stopped, and raising her broad 
front to heayen, lay down upon the tender grass. 

Hereupon the heart of Cadmus bounded with 
ioy, and he threw himself wildly upon the ground. 
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and kissed the earth, and saluted the hitherto 
unknown mountains and lands. But he did not, 
in his joy, forget that all good things come down 
from the gods, and that it is the duty of the 
virtuous to make some return unto them, and not 
thanklessly to receive of their bounty. So he de- 
termined to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto 
Jove, and sent the few companions he had with 
him in quest of pure water for the libations. 

Now, not far off from the spot where the heifer 
had rested, was a sacred wood, the trees of which 
bad grown year after year in all their glory and 
pride, and within which the sound of the axe 
had never been heard. For the men of those 
days held sacred things in reverence, and de- 
stroyed not what had been consecrated to the 
gods, knowing that acts of sacrilege were always 
visited with most severe, but just punishment. 

In the midst of the wood was a large cave, 
hollowed out of the mountain, over which the 
branches of the forest trees were intertwined in 
grac^ul beauty. From out of this there gurgled 
forth a sparkling stream of pure water, which 
made sweet music as it flowed along. And in the 
cave there dwelt a serpent of vast proportions, as 
the guardian of the wood and the stream. His 
crest of golden hue shone brightly in the beams 
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of the sun; Ms fierce eyes cast their lurid 
glances around them, like to streams of invincible 
fire ; and his whole body was swollen with fatal 
poison. 

Hither, in quest of water, the companions of 
Cadmus came, and glad indeed were they to find so 
readily what they were seeking. And so they let 
down their urns into the stream. But the noise 
which they made in doing this aroused the ser^ 
pent^ who put forth his head from the cave, and 
hissed most fearfully. Terrified at his unex-* 
pected appearance, they let their urns fall j&om 
their hands ; the blood lefib their cheeks ; trem-> 
bHng seized their limbs ; and they seemed almost 
as lifeless as the stones of the mountain cave. 
They had no time to think whether they should 
use their weapons or betake^themselres to flight, 
for the angry serpent poised; himself in the air, 
and, pouncing upon them at a bounds destroyed 
them in an instant. 

For many long hours on that day did Cadmus 
wait in sad suspense, anxious about the fate of 
his attendants, for whose absence he was at a loss 
to find a reason. He could not persuade himself 
that they had left him alone in that solitary place, 
because they had heretofore proyed themselves 
faithful and true, and willing to assist him in all 
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his undertakings. But when eyentide came^ and 
they returned not, he began to feat that they 
had encountered some unexpected danger, or thai 
some sad evil had befallen them. So, wrapping 
his lion's skin around him, and taking a good 
strong dart in his hand, he set out to see if by any 
means he could find them. As so<m as he entered 
the grove, he beheld the serpent feasting upon 
the dead bodies of his Mends. In an instant 
he perceived the great danger of his position, but 
manfully resolved either to avenge their death or 
die in the attempt. " It shall never," said he, 
'^be reported among meii,.that Cadmus, to pre- 
serve himself, refused to avenge those whose lifo 
had been lost in his service." 

At a short distance from the place where he 
was standing; he espied a stone of large dimen- 
sions, and such as no ordinary strength could 
move. But the anger he felt, and the difficulties 
in which he was involved, seemed to impart to 
him more than human power, and so with a 
mighty effort he raised the stone, and hurled it 
at his newly discovered enemy. But, though aU 
around was shaken by the falling stone, the ser- 
pent escaped unharmed, for his strong skin re- 
pelled the blow. 

Though disappointed, Cadmus was not unnerved, 
l3 
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but taking a steady aim^ sent liis dart deep into 
the side of his foe. Hither and thither did the 
serpent turn himself in bitter agony, and often- 
times did he essay, but in yain, to take the dart 
from his side, whilst from his mouth there 
rushed forth continuous streams of poison, blacker 
than the dark waves of the gloomy Styx. But 
still the wounded serpent was bent upon making 
the stout-hearted son of Agenor his prey, and 
rushed forward, sweeping on with mighty force, 
like to a wild mountain-torrent, which carries 
away whateyer may oppose it in its course. 

Cadmus withdrew as best he could, and began 
to give himself up as lost, for he saw no way of 
escape open unto him. " But," said he, ** despair 
not yet, my bold heart, that hast braved dangers 
well-nigh as great as this; one more struggle will 
end in victory or in death." And so he threw 
his broad shield between himself and the on- 
coming foe, and, drawing his trusty sword, struck 
a well-aimed blow. But the blow was scarcely 
felt by the serpent, who now followed closer and 
closer. Still Cadmus struck blow after blow, 
until at length they began to take effect, and his 
foe was, in his turn, compelled to retreat. As he 
did so, he entwined himself around a stately 
tree, which was bent down to the earth by the 
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serpent's weight, and to which he was fastened by 
the hero's spear. 

Throughout the whole of the contest Cadmus 
had put his trust in the gods, and to them he 
returned silent but earnest thanks for the victory 
which he won. And yet he oould not but feel 
somewhat proud of having vanquished so formi- 
dable a foe, and so he stood awhile to look upon 
the dead serpent fastened to the tree. But as he 
was doing so, he was suddenly startled by a 
strange voice which said, " Why, noble son of 
Agenor, dost thou stand looking upon the serpent 
which thou hast just killed ; some day or other 
thou also wilt become like unto him." The un- 
earthly voice which fell upon his ear, and the strange 
prediction which the words contained, filled Cad- 
mus with a dread, such as he had not felt during 
the whole of his dangerous encounter. 

He looked around to see if he could discover 
who it was that had foretold evil in the proud hour 
of victory. His eyes fell upon the fair form of 
wise-counselling Minerva, who had come down 
from heaven to stand by Cadmus, whose pro* 
tectress she was. Of her he inquired what it 
was fitting for him next to do ; and was told by 
the goddess to sow the ground with the teeth of 
the serpent. He did as she commanded; and 
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behold, as soon as it was done^ the clods of 
earth b^;an to more as if gifted with life ; and 
from out th^ newly made furrows there shone 
forth the glittering points of many spears. Then 
there followed bright shining crests ; then shoul- 
derSy and breasts, and arms laden with weapons. 
So at last there stood before him a large troop of 
armed men. 

Hereupon Gadmns, believing that fresh U»\a 
awaited him, placed his hand upon his sword, 
and began to prepare for the battle. But he was 
stopped bj a Toice from the company, which told 
him not to embroil himself in ciyil wars. And 
so Cadmus stood still, wondering what would be 
the result, as he saw the men challenge each 
other to single combat, until fire only were re- 
maining. One of these, Echion by name, acting 
on the advice of Minerva^ laid aside his arms, 
and offered peace to his brothers, which they 
gladly accepted. The truce concluded, these 
became friends and allies to Cadmus, in the 
stead of those whom he had lost, and by their 
aid he laid the foundation of the city, which in 
after times was called Thebes. 
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^HEN TuUus was king of the Romans^ 
and Cluilius reigned over Alba, these 
two people were in the habit of 
entering into each other's country, and committing 
serious depredations. It so happened, that both 
of them^ determined to put a stop to these con^ 
tinual encroachments, sent ambassadors some- 
where about the same time, to demand restitution 
of the goods that had been taken awaj, or to 
make a declaration of war. 

Now Tullus, who delighted much in war, had 
long looked with an envious eye upon the fair 
lands of Alba, and thought it would be a favour- 
able juncture for making the attempt to add 
them to those over which he ruled. Having 
turned the matter over in his mind, he hit upon 
a stratagem by which to ensnare the neighbouring 
king. And so, when he sent his ambassadors, he 
gave them strict charge to make no delay, but 
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at once to demand restitution j and, iQ case Clui- 
lius refused, to declare war against him within 
thirty days. But the Alban ambassadors he 
determined to keep with him until his own had 
returned. And so when they came unto him^ 
he invited them into his palace, and treated them 
with such kingly hospitality, that they had no 
desire to complete the business they had in hand, 
but put off from day to day any mention of the 
subject. 

But with the Eoman ambassadors it fared 
differently, Cluilius received them very disdain- 
fully, and bade them tell their king to do what- 
ever it pleased him, as no goods should ever be 
restored. So they declared war against him, and 
hasted back with all speed, to tell unto Tullus 
the result of their mission. 

The return of the Boman ambassadors re- 
minded the Albans that it was time for them to 
deliver their message unto Tullus ; and they 
began to think what excuse they could make to 
Cluilius for having been so long away. And yet 
they could scarcely persuade themselves to appear 
so disrespectful to one who had won them over 
by his kind and gentle treatment. At length, with 
many apologies, they told Tullus the reason for 
which they had been sent, and how much it 
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pained them to be under the necessity of declar- 
ing war against him, if he did not comply. He 
gaye them for answer, ^' that he called the gods 
to witness which of the two had receiyed the 
ambassadors in the more becoming manner ; and 
that upon Oluilius the consequences, which would 
ensue, would fall most heayily. For he had been 
the first to break the friendship that should eyer 
subsist between two neighbour states, sprung 
from the same origin, since Alba was sprung 
from Layinium, and Rome from Alba." And so 
the ambassadors returned, bearing this message 
to their king. 

Hereupon the most actiye preparations for war 
were made by both sides, who were equally de- 
termined not to giye way. Cluilius, at the head 
of a large army, first marched into the Eoman 
territory, and pitched his camp not many paces 
from the imperial city itself, surrounding it with 
a deep ditch, which long after was known as the 
Cluilian. But the Albans were soon thrown into 
confusion by the death of their king, and had to 
appoint Mettius Fufetius as dictator to carry on 
the war in his stead. 

This circumstance added new hopes to the 
ardent Tullus, and made him the more strongly 
assert that he would wreak bitter yengeance upon 
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the Albans. And sa one night he marshalled 
his forces, and, passing by their camp, effected 
an entrance within their frontiers. Mettius at 
once pursued them, and came as near to the 
Roman army as he well could, and sent a message 
unto TuUus, asking for an interview, and stating 
that he believed he had it in his power to propose 
something which it would be most serviceable for 
both parties to adopt. 

Now, though TuUus thought they were only light 
and unmeaning words which Mettius had spoken, 
yet as no harm could ensue, he determined to grant 
the interview. And so when the two armies had 
been drawn up face to face, the chiefs^ attended 
by a few nobles, advanced to the space between 
them. Then the Alban dictator spake somewhat 
as follows : — " Cluilius imagined, and thou too, 
TuUus, I doubt not, allegest that the non-restitu- 
tion of plundered goods is the cause of this sad 
war, — which is very like unto a civil one. But 
if I may speak . the honest truth, without any 
disguise or concealment, it does appear that we 
are involved in it, because of an insatiate desire 
for rule. Now, whether this be so or not, 
hear, I pray thee, what I am going to say. If 
so it seem good unto the gods, let us not, discon- 
tented with the liberty we enjoy, play a doubtful 
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game at chance bj hunting' after command ; but 
let us rather devise some plan, whereby the one 
may be shown superior to^ the other, without 
much slaughter or shedding of blood." 

Tullus, though more intent upon victory than 
upon peace, could not deny that these words 
required consideration, and therefore he replied, 
'^ There seemeth to me much wisdom in what 
. thou sayest. For it is a sad thing, indeed, for 
children and parents to shed each other's blood. 
But yet, I cannot see how we can do otherwise. 
If, therefore, thou knowest the way, show it unto 
me." 

Accordingly, the chiefs deliberated upon the 
matter, and fortune enabled them to decide. It 
chanced that in both armies there were three 
brothers of not unequal ages, or unequal strength : 
. these were called the Horatii and the Ouriatii ; 
the former being on the side of the Romans, and 
the latter on that of the Albans. So the chiefs 
decided that these should fight in behalf of the 
whole ; and that nation to which the conquerors 
belonged should exercise rule over the other. 

This proposal was as acceptable to these six 
noble-hearted youths, as it was to their respective 
armies, for they thought it a glorious privilege to 
fight for their country, and purchase by their 

M 
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arms its freedom. And so a solemn treaty was 
struck between the two nations, on the terms 
which I have just n^ntioned. And it was ratified 
after the following form, which is believed to be 
the most ancient on record. The priest whose 
office it was, and who was called *^ FHialis^^ ap- 
proached the Roman king, and inquired of him on 
this wise, " Dost thou, Tullus, command me to 
conclude a treaty with the Pater Patratus' of the Al- 
ban nation T* Upon receiying a reply in the affirma* 
tive, he then asked for verrain. Haying gathered the 
sacred herbs from the citadel, he again inquired, 
'^Dost thou appoint me the royal messenger of 
the Roman people 1 ** To which the king answered, 
<< Whatever may be done in good faith, and to the 
advantage of myself and nation, that in good 
faith I do." On this occasion M. Valerius acted 
as Petialis, and appointed Sp. Fusius the Pater 
Patratus, by binding his head with the sacred 
herbs. The priest then recited the terms of the 

^ There was at Borne a college of priests called ''Fe- 
tiales,'* who were elected from the noble fkmilies, and 
whose office it was to declare war on satiaiactoxy cauflea, 
and to ratify all treaties and engagements of importance. 

' The fetiales chose a representatiye who was called 
Pater Patratus, because it was his province to give the oath 
in confirmation of the agreement. 
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agreement, and thus solemnlj concluded, " Hear, 
Jupiter I hear, Pater Patratus of the Alban 
nation ! hear also, je people of Alba, the Koman 
people will not fail to fulfil what has now been read 
in your ears, and is so clearly understood by all. If 
they do, then may Jupiter strike them as I now 
strike this pig, and visit them with heavier punish- 
ments, according to his greater power." Saying 
these words, he struck the pig with a flintnstone 
which he had in his hand. The same form was 
gone through by the dictator and priests of the 
Alban nation, and thus solemnly was the treaty 
ratified. 

After these preliminaries were ended, the youths 
took up their arms, and, urged on the entreaties of 
their friends, who besought them by all they, 
held dear to demean themselves nobly, they, 
advanced to the space between the two armies. 
The troops sat down before their camps, and, 
though freed from personal danger, they were yet 
full of fear and anxiety, because all their interests 
were involved in that contest, and all knew how 
uncertain are the issues of war. 

The trumpet sounded and the battle com- 
menced ; the youths on both sides remembering 
that their country's weal or woe depended upon 
iJh&oa. At first the tide seemed to have set in in^ 
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faTour of the Albans; for, after a sharp enoountery 
in which many blows were given and receiyed, 
two of the Komans were killed. Hereupon the 
Albans cheered on their champions by loud shouts 
of joy ; but the Eomans sat, wild with despair, 
believing that their liberty was lost; for they 
could not «ee how one could match the three 
Ouriatii. 

But the remaining Eoman had a stout heart 
and a ready wit. And it struck him if he could 
only separate his competitors he could gain the 
mastery over them in single combat. And so he 
pretended to betake himself to flight, as if he had 
given up all as lost, and wais anxious to save his life. 
When he had fled some little distance he looked 
back, and found that all had fallen out according 
to his wishes ; for his opponents were now apart 
from «ach other. One of them was very near 
to him, so he turned round and attacked him, and 
ere the Albans had been able to urge the others 
on to his aid, he was lying dead upon the ground* 
It was now the turn of the Romans to utter their 
shouts of joy, and this they fsEuled not to do. 
Another soon shared the fate of his brother — and 
now one only was left. But he was wearied with 
the pursuit, and feeble with his wounds, and could 
nothing oppose to the vigorous attack of his 
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triumphant foe. And so he threw himself at the 
feet of the Roman, who put him to death, ciying 
out as he did so, '^ Two haye I sacrificed to the 
manes of my brothers — the third I offer to my 
country, that Rome may command Alba." 

The Romans gave him a hearty welcome on his 
return to the camp, and their joy was the greater 
because of the more disheartening fears by which 
they had been oppressed. But the Albans, in 
silent grief, buried their dead in the places where 
they had fallen. And in after times were pointed 
out the graves of the Horatii and Ouriatii ; and 
long after that did the old men tell to their 
children why it was that the Horatian clan was 
held in such great honour among the Romans. 



M 3 
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^^i^^NOE on a time the men of Phiygia 
M;|>^|M became very wealthy, and also very 
^^^Jt^ wicked, for they both despised the 
gods and maltreated each other. 
Jupiter was determined to leave his lofty throne 
in bright Olympus, and dwell awhile among 
them, that he might see in what manner they 
would receive him. He assumed, therefore, a 
human form, and came down to earth, clad in 
poor and humble garments. Mercury, also, hia 
&ithful messenger, laid aside his wings, and at- 
tended his sire in his wanderings. 

Day after day they sped their weary way, 
endeavouring in vain to gain admittance into the 
palaces of the great and the noble mansions of the 
wealthy. But as they were to all appearance 
very poor, no one would give them refreshment 
from the sumptuous fare on which they lived, or 
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nffoird them a place wherein to rest. At length 
they came to a miserable straw-covered house^ 
which was by far the meanest and poorest of any 
that they had yet seen. Here dwelt the good 
Baucis and the pious Philemon, who had passed 
many a bright and sunny year under its humble 
roof. These two had grown old together^ and 
though they had not great abundance of means 
(for Philemon was only a tiller of the ground)* 
yet were they happy and contented^ because they 
bare unrepiningly whatever the gods sent them, 
^ying the one to the other, even in their darkest 
days, *'what the gods ordain is good." 

When Mercury saw that the house was of so 
mean a character he thought it would be of no 
use to apply for assistance, as its owners could not 
have much to spare for chance comers. But 
Jupiter was of a different opinion, and reminded 
his son that oftentimes the meanest garb con^ 
ceals a noble heart. And so they knocked at the 
door, and received a hearty welcome from the old 
couple, who in cheerful voice bade them come in, 
and partake of their homely fare. *^ It is not 
much," said Baucis, '' that we can give, but what 
we can we offer with a liberal hand and an un-* 
grudging heart." The old man immediately pro- 
vided his unexpected guests with a seat^ over 
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which the attentive Baucis threw a rude covering: 
Having thus secured their comfort, the busy 
house-wife began to resuscitate the dying embers 
of the fire, and to prepare the food. Her next 
care was to throw over the couch whereon the 
strangers were to sit coverings which only saw 
the light on festival days^ and which she brought 
forth now because she regarded it as a feast to 
feed the stranger. Whilst she was busied about 
these things Philemon prepared the table^ and 
as it had only three legs, so that it could 
not be used with much comfort^ or even safety, 
he had to practise a little ingenuity to supply 
the place of the fourth. This, however, was soon 
done, and the fare spread thereon ; and I think 
you will say it was not a very sumptuous ban- 
quet for two of the immortals. 

The first course consisted of endive, radishes^ 
roasted eggs, and a flask of genuine wine. After 
this came on the second course, consisting of 
nuts, dried figs, prunes, mellow apples, and 
grapes from the purple vines. And much did 
the gods enjoy their meal, and felt full of hap- 
piness, as they whiled away the time in pleasant 
eoDverse. 

But in a while Baucis and Philemon b^an 
to be very much surprised, for they saw that as 
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ofien as the flask was emptied, it was again 
replenished, as of its own accord, with wine of 
a richer and more delicious flavour. They looked 
on their trayeller guests, and could no longer 
doubt that they had been unawares entertaining 
some of the immortals. And so bending before 
them on their knees, they entreated the gods to 
pardon their frugal fare, and the absence of deli* 
cades, which it was not in their power to 
obtain. 

Having done this they determined to atone for 
the past by sacrificing the only goose which they 
had left. And so they went out to catch it ; but 
the goose was a shrewd fellow, and, as if fearing 
some evil, ran away as fast as he could. Now 
although because of their age the two could not 
run very nimbly, yet they gave him so hard 
a chase that he fled to the gods for protection, 
who would not permit him to be killed. Here- 
upon Jupiter addressed them, and said, '^ We are 
gods, and soon will we show our power by punish* 
ing the inhabitants of this place for their great 
wickedness. We have wandered among them, 
and none would receive us. But to you it shall 
be given to escape, for ye alone of all have given 
us the assistance we craved. Leave, therefore, 
at once the place where now ye dwell, and 
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follow US as your guides to the top of yonder 
mountain." 

So saying the gods led the way, and Baucis and 
Philemon followed them as well as they could, 
supporting their feeble steps by the sturdy staff 
which they held in their hands. When with much 
ado they had weU-nigh reached the summit of the 
mountain, they turned round to look once more 
upon the house so dear to their memories, and saw 
that whilst all the rest of the houses were covered 
with water, it alone was standing. But even then 
they thought more of others than themselyes, and, 
though they were of course thankful that they had 
escaped, yet they could not refrain from bewailing 
the sad fete of those who had been so suddenly in- 
volved in ruin. 

But, behold, ere the tears were yet dry upon 
their withered cheeks another and a greater 
wonder presented itself to their view. A striking 
change was being wrought upon their old straw- 
covered hut ; for it suddenly rose into a temple of 
great magnificence, supported by strong massive 
columns, and adorned with marble floors, and 
brazen doors, and glittering roof of burnished gold. 

They could scarcely believe their own eyes^ 
but thought they must be in a dream, irom 
.which in time they would awake to the stem 
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realities of life. . Jupiter beheld their astonish- 
ment, and thus spake unto ikem : ^ just and 
good old man, and worthy spouse of a deserving 
husband ! I have now, as ye see, punished 
those who recklessly provoked my anger. They 
are gone to the realms of Pluto, for they no 
longer deserved to draw this vital air. But 
as for you, I have reserved you for honour, and 
I will fulfil whatsoever ye desire. Ask, there- 
fore, of me what may be most pleasing unto 
you." 

Hereupon Philemon requested in behalf of 
them both that they might be permitted to be 
his ministers, and be ever occupied about his 
shrines, and have care of his service. " Besides," 
said he, "I would ask one thing more. We 
two have spent the spring and summer of life 
together, and now together have we reached its 
winter. For years the same have been our joys and 
sorrows, and nothing would be so sad a penalty 
as for either to live alone. Grant, therefore, 
most powerful of the gods, that we may close 
our eyes on the same day." 

Thus spake he, and the god heard his prayer, 
for, so long as they lived, they were the priest 
and priestess of the all-powerful, and together 
they died. Over their graves there sprung up 
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an oak and a lime tree, under whose shade the 
good of after days loved to sit ; for it seemed 
that whenever the wind rustled through the trees, 
they sang one to another — 

'^ They who the stranger entertain, and tend the needy 
poor. 
In tearless realms of blissful joy shall flourish ever- 
more." 
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^P all the fair daughters of which 
Boeotia boasted^ Atalanta was regarded 
as the most beautiful. And many a 
prince of noble birth desired to make 
her his wife. But on none of them could she be 
induced to bestow her hand, for, like Daphne, 
she had resolved, if so it might be, to pass her 
time without the cares or joys of married life. 

Now she was as fleet of foot as she was lovely, 
and none could ever come nigh her in the race. 
And so whenever any suitor came unto her, and 
breathed forth his vows of love, she was wont to 
reply, " On one condition only will I consent to be 
thy bride. I have made up my mind to marry 
none who does not surpass me in running. Do 
this, and I will no longer refuse. But if not, thy 

N 
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death shall be the penalty of thy presumption.'* 
Some, overcome by fear, would press their suit no 
further; but others were willing to accept her 
terms; and all, instead of winning her, lost their 
lives, for she easily surpassed them all. 

It chanced that one day a youth, named Hip- 
pomenes, was among the vast company that had 
been collected together to see one of these races. 
And as he looked on, he was heard to say, that 
none but a madman would incur such fearful 
risks, and all but certain ruin for the sake of a 
wife, when there were so many good and virtuous 
women who might be more easily won. But when 
the fair Atalanta removed her veil, and appeared 
before him in all the charms of her matchless 
beauty^ he was lost in admiration, for she seemed 
more nearly to resemble a goddess than a mortal. 
And gentle feelings, to which he had hitherto been 
a stranger, stole over his heart, and he began to 
wish that none might surpass her in the race. " I, 
too," thought he, " will enter myself a candidate 
for her hand. A prize so rare as this should not 
be lightly won, and fitting is it that none but the 
brave should have her. And so I will make a 
bold eficrt, for well I know the gods assist the 
fearless." 

Whilst he was thus musing within himself, 
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Atalaiita swept past him^ swiftly as an arrow shot 
from a bow, or a flash of lightning from the skies. 
And she appeared more beautiful than eyer; for 
the exertion of running had tinged her face with 
a rosy hue^ and the gentle breeze fanned her long 
ringlets, that flowed loosely over her snow-white 
shoulders. To the end of the race his eyes were 
intently fixed upon her, and bright hopes burnt 
within his breast, as he saw the crown of victory 
wreathed around her brow. And though he be- 
held the vanquished die before him, yet even this 
did not make him change his resolves. 

And so he approached xitalanta and said, " Why 
dost thou gain mere empty honours, by conquering 
the feeble and ignoble? Enter the lists with me, 
for it will be no disgrace to be conquered by the 
Bon of Megareus, and the grandson of Neptune, 
king of the boundless ocean. I am, moreover, as 
brave as nobly bom. And if I am conquered, 
then indeed wilt thou have something whereof to 
boast, in that thou hast surpassed Hippomenes, of 
whose good name, ere this, thoii may'st perchance 
have heard." 

As he spake, Atalanta fixed her eyes upon him. 
The handsome features and the noble carriage of 
Hippomenes made an impression upon her she 
could not all conceal ; and for the first time she 
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wished that she could alter her mind, and give 
him her hand. But as this might not be, she en- 
deayoured to dissuade him from entering into 
competition with her. 

" Thine," said she, "is an unhappy loye— and 
bitter is that marriage, in seeking for which so 
many haye already fallen. Banish now, whilst thou 
canst, all thoughts of me, and seek a happy wife 
among the wiser maidens of Greece. Thou wilt 
destroy thyself, by wishing to live with me ; and 
an unworthy death will be the price of thy love. 
But the fault is not mine, it is of thine own 
choosing ; yet desist. Or if thou art so mad as to 
persevere, then mayest thou excel me. For well 
dost thou deserve to live ; and with thee only of 
all, would it cheer my soul to pass my days." 

But all she said was in vain. Eippomenes was 
resolved to venture; and so the preparations were 
made for the race. Ere he entered upon the con- 
test he invoked the aid of Venus, and entreated 
her to bring to happy issue the love which she 
had inspired. The goddess lent a propitious ear^ 
and betook herself to Tamasus, where stood a 
temple raised to her honour, surrounded by a gar- 
den in which grew golden apples of richest hue. 
Plucking three of the finest she could find from 
off the trees, unseen by others she approached 
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HlppomeneS; and placed them in his hand, giving 
him at the same time directions how to use them. 

And when the trumpet sounded, Hippomenes 
came forth full of hope, and free from the thousand 
fears hj which the spectators of the race were 
harassed. At a giyen signal the two set off right 
gallantly, and well did they keep together. They 
touched the ground so lightly, that you might well 
have imagined they were running over the deep, 
without wetting their feet. Meanwhile the people, 
astonished by the skill which Hippomenes showed, 
kept encouraging him with their cheers, and eyer 
and anon they cried out, " Now, Hippomenes, on- 
wards, onwards, strain every nerve, and the victory 
will be thine r 

I cannot say whether the lover or the beloved 
was more delighted with these applauses of the 
people; but nothing could be plainer than that 
Atalanta wished her competitor to win ; for, 
though she could have passed him many times, 
yet she refrained. At length Hippomenes began 
to be very weary, for the course was a long one, 
and the goal was not yet nigh at hand. It was all 
but certain that Hippomenes would in a short 
time be distanced. So he took one of his golden 
apples, and threw it upon the ground, hoping 
thereby to impede Atalanta in her course. And 
N 3 
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80 he did^ for as soon as she saw the beautiful 
apple upon the ground, she stooped to pick it up, 
and place it in her Test. In like manner also he 
threw the others in her way, and thus was enabled 
first to reach the goal, amidst the oft-repeated 
plaudits of the crowd. 

And thus was Atalanta won. But the joy of 
Hippomenes and his bride was of short duration. 
For, though he had called Venus to his aid in the 
day of his trouble, yet did he not remember to 
present unto her a thank-offering in the day of 
his prosperity. Hereupon the goddess was highly 
indignant) and changed Atalanta and Hippomenes 
into lions, that so she might at the same time 
punish him for his neglect, and teach the rest 
not to forget the gods, who haye heard their 
prayers, and granted their desires. 
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^HERE were few greater men in his 
day than was Pausanias the Lace- 
daemonian. Now it chanced that 
Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, 
was too young to ascend the throne 
upon his father^s death, and so Pausanias acted in 
his stead. And many valiant and noble deeds 
did he perform, for he was an able and skilful 
commander ; and much was he held in honour by 
the dauntless sons of brave Sparta. By hi9 
prudence and forethought it was that they won 
the glorious battle of PlatsBa, in which the vast 
army, which the Persians had gathered together, 
was completely routed. 

But he could not bear his greatness as became 
a good and trusty general ; and though he was 
illustrious for his courage, yet he became after-* 
wards debased by his vices and vain boastings^ 
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And this yictory served only to increase his 
vanity. For he thought within himself — ^''This 
noble deed is comparatively of little vrorth, unless 
I take some means by which men of after days 
may know that Pausanias was leader of the troops, 
and won the victory. There hath heretofore 
obtained a goodly custom, that they who have con- 
quered on the battle-field should present unto the 
gods an offering of the spoil they may have taken. 
I will do the same, and engrave my name thereon." 
And so he made an offering of a golden tripod, 
upon which he caused the following couplet to be 
engraved : — 

" In memoiy of the victory which brave Paiuanias won. 
When at Platsea Peraia'B hosts were conqaered and 
andone." 

4 

But some time after the LacedsBmonians had these 
erased, and substituted in their stead the names 
of the various states which had taken part in that 
memorable engagement. 

On many other occasions also he evinced great 
courage and prowess : but I am sorry to say, that 
he tarnished the lustre of his name by doing all 
under the influence of wrong motives. He was 
not a patriot, for he loved not his coijmtry as 
became him, but was continually grasping after 
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power, to make himself a greater man. And 
of this he gaye the clearest proof; for at 
the siege of Byzantium he found that many 
Persians of high and noble birth, and some of 
them nearly related to the king, had been taken 
captive. Now, Pausanias thought this was a yery 
&yourable opportunity for ingratiating himself 
with the king of the Persians. '^ I may attain," 
thought he, "what I have long wished for, if I 
act with care. It will be an easy matter for me 
to send away these noblemen to Xerxes j and at 
the same time to make him some offers which he 
will be glad to accept. And as to any suspicion 
my own countrymen may entertain, I can readily 
lull them by saying that they have broken their 
chains, and effected an escape." And so he did, 
and entrusted to the noblemen a letter for their 
king, which was somewhat to the following 
effect : — 

" Pausanias, king of Sparta^ wishing to do thee 
a favour, hath sent home whom he hath taken by 
the. spear. He would venture to crave the hand of 
thy fair daughter, for which boon he promises to 
reduce Sparta, and the rest of Greece, under the 
power of the king. For he entertains good hopes 
of being able to accomplish this, if the king of 
ihe Persians will only grant me his counsel and 
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assistance. If, therefore, it so pleaseth thee, send 
a good man to me, through whom communication 
may be held with ease and safety." 

This letter was of course very gladly receiyed 
by Xerxes, who was beyond measure rejoiced to 
receive back again those whom he had given up 
as lost. So he sent Artabazus with full authority 
to transact whatever might be necessary. And he 
gave him a letter for Pausanias, in which were 
some such words as these : 

" Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Because 
of the men whose lives thou hast spared, and 
whom thou hast restored unto me, I shall be 
under eternal obligations to thee, and the memory 
of this benefit shall never pass away. For the 
rest, I am well pleased with the proposition thou 
hast made. And I entreat thee, cease not, night 
or day, from labouring to make good thy promises. 
Spare no expense, for abundant supplies of silver 
and gold shall be forthcoming, and tried troops, 
as many as thou mayest desire. With Artabazus 
thou canst unreservedly transact whatever maybe 
best for our mutual interests j for of all my faith- 
ful attendants he is most trustworthy.** 

From this time Pausanias was more uplifted 
than he had ever been before, for he had the 
powerful Xerxes for his friend. And so he began 
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to be less careful, and to disregard the artifices by 
which he had won and preserved his influence. 
He began also to change the whole manner of his 
life. He could no longer brook the poor and 
frugal way in which the hardy Spartans were 
wont to liye, but surrounded himself with Persian 
luxuries of every kind, and lived on the most 
sumptuous fare. He became also most difficult of 
access, treating his equals with insolence and con- 
tempt, and exercising overbearing tyranny over 
his inferiors. 

All this was of course faithfully told unto the 
authorities at Sparta, who were much displeased 
thereat, and recalled Pausanias. He was tried for 
his life, but escaped with a fine. 

Pausanias after this remained for a while at 
Sparta. But he could not persuade himsielf td 
give up the plan he had formed of winning the 
hand of the Persian king's daughter by enslaving 
his country. And, therefore, though he was not 
entrusted with the command, he joined the troops 
once more. At Byzantium, however, he was 
driven into great stress, and betook himself to 
Oolonas of Troas ; for he could not bear to return 
to Sparta, and be on the same footing with the 
rest. And here he continued to carry on hif 
intrigue. 
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But, when he did not come home, the suspicions 
which the Lacedaemonians had fonnerly enter- 
tained became to a certain extent confirmed. And 
many could no longer doubt that he was plotting 
against his country. So they sent to him a mes- 
senger with the scytale,^ and commanded him to 
return. In order to lull their suspicions, and be- 
lieying that he could purchase his safety by money, 
of which an ample supply was sent by Xerxes, he 
went at once to Sparta. , The Ephori threw him 
into prison, for they had the power to do this, 
even to those of kingly race. 

Now, although there were many grounds of 
suspicion against Pausanias, such, for example, as 
his altered demeanour, and his being no longer 
content to obey the laws and observe the customs 
of his country ; yet there was no distinct evidence 

> By means of this the Spartan Ephors held secret com- 
munication with their kings and generals. When either 
king or generals went from Sparta, they had a staff 
given them of a certain thickness and size, and the ephors 
retained another of exactly the same proportions. When 
4hey wished to communicate, a small scrip of parchment 
was wound round the staff, and upon it the message was 
written. The party to whom it was sent was enabled to 
make it out by winding the scrip around the staff which 
he had. 
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of the charge. And, as the Spartans paid great 
respect unto justice, and were wont not to con- 
demn any unto death without the fullest proof, 
Pausanias again escaped. 

But the Ephori were determined, by whatever 
means they could, to unravel the mystery that so 
much perplexed them. And so they looked for 
proofs on every side. Whilst they were in doubt 
as to the manner in which they should proceed, 
one of the slaves of Pausanias brought unto them 
a letter which he had been commissioned to 
deliver to Artabazus. Now Argilius (so was the 
slave called) did not much like his commission, 
for he was rather shrewd, and had remarked that 
none who had gone before him for a similar 
purpose had ever returned. So he opened the 
letter, and found that instructions were therein 
given to Artabazus to put him to death. Instead, 
therefore, of going on his journey, he went straight- 
way to the Ephori, and placed the letter in their 
hands. 

But the Ephori did not think it would be 
prudent to act even upon this letter, and they 
thought how they might condemn Pausanias from 
his own mouth. And so they had recourse to a 
stratagem of this sort. 

They persuaded Argilius to flee as a suppliant to 
o 
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the sacred temple at Tsenarus. Thither, accord»- 
ingly, he went, and fell before the altar, whilst 
some of the Ephori remained concealed within, so 
that thej could hear whatever might take place. 
This they did because thej thought that Pausanias 
perchance might come. And so it fell out. For 
as soon as Pausanias heard that his slare was 
in the temple, he began to fear some evil, and, 
hastening thither also, inquired of Argilius for 
what purpose he was supplicating the gods. 
Hereupon Argilius told him how that he had 
opened the letter, and learnt that he was to die, 
as so many of his fellow-servants had done before 
him ; and how that to escape so sad a fate he had 
sought the protection of that sacred shrine. 
Pausanias was confounded by what he heard, but 
he did not reproach his slave for his faithlessness, 
as he now began to fear for his life. So he en- 
treated Argilius not to betray him, and promised 
him large rewards if he would preserve secret 
what he had unfairly learnt. To this the slaye 
seemed to assent ; and thus they left the temple — 
Pausanias little suspecting how matters stood, 
and the Ephori in possession of all the facts they 
desired. 

When he entered the city on his return from 
the temple, Pausanias saw the Ephori approaching 
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towards hiin. Now amongst their number there 
was one who was friendly towards him, and who 
gave him a sign by which he knew that danger 
was at hand. So he straightway fled to the 
temple of Minerva of the Brazen House. Here 
he knew that he would be safe, for the men of 
old times never took away by force any who had 
put themselves under the protection of the gods. 
But he was not suffered to escape; for the 
people brought large stones and blocked up 
the doors, and removed the roof of the temple, 
and so in time he died. 

And there were many who wept for Pausanias, 
but some of the elders said to the younger men, 
" Learn hence that ambition is its own destruction, 
and that they who would betray their country 
overthrow themselves." 
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^O Naxos once some pirates fierce were driven 
by the tide. 
And there reposing on the shore a gentle 
youth espied ; 
A mortal form so fair as that they ne'er before had 

seen. 
And beautifully was he dress'd in robes of glittering 
sheen. 

And as they look*d upon the boy, and mark'd his 

lovely face. 
O'er which the gentle breezes play'd, and "heighten'd 

every grace ;" 
A thirst for wealth — a cruel thought — ^within their 

breasts bad birth — 
" Here is," said they, " than all we've won — ^a prize of 

greater worth; 
Come let us take the boy with us, and sell' him for 

a slave, 
Por well and soundly sleepeth he, and none is near to 

save." 
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And so they placed him in the ship, and then put out 

to sea, 
Bight gbid that they had won the prize — right free 

from care was he — 
But in awhile the gentle boy awaken'd from his sleep, 
And wonder'd how it was that he was sailing o*er the 

deep. 

Upon the vessel and the crew he look'd in wild 

surprise. 
And thus he spake, whilst many a tear stood trembling 

in his eyes — 
" How came I here ? what meaneth this P oh, strangers 

quickly tell ; 
Why have ye torn me from the shore, which I have 

loved so well ? 

" Whither, oh ! whither go ye now — ^why bound ye o'er 

the main P 
The glad companions of my youth, shall I ne'er see 

againP 
This will your boasted honours soil — ^your fair renown 

destroy. 
That ye have taken whilst asleep a poor unfriended 

boy." 

He spake — the pirates' chief uprose — and took him by 

the hand. 
And said in soffc deceiving tones: ''But name the 

wished-for land: 

o3 
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And instantly we'll change our course, and make unto 

the shore. 
And thou shalt gldd thy longing eyes with its bright 

scenes once more." 

"To Naxos then," the youth rejoin'd — "to Naxos 

make all speed ; 
For thus the helpless to enslave, it is no noble deed ; 
"lis noble to defend the weak, and soothe the hearts 

that grieve; 
'Tis base to injure the distressed — 'tis cruel to 

deceive." 

The wily chieftain, seeming moved, pretended to obey. 
But all the while with utmost speed from Naxos sail'd 

away; 
The sorrowing captive sigh'd and wept, as if his heart 

would break, 
And thus, in low and mournful tone, unto the crew he 

spake : — 

" Sons of the sea ! unto my words now lend a list'ning 

ear! 
Eestore me, as ye promised, unto the land most 

dear. 
A guerdon great ye shall receive — and joyous welcome 

find, 
For they who now at Naxos dwell are to the stranger 

kind." 
But all in vain he pleaded thus — ^he spake unto the 

wind. 
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At length the boy no longer wept, but wildly flash'd 

his eye. 
And then he spake as if he would that ruthless crew 

defy: 
" I am not — as I seem to you — ^all friendless and alone, 
And for your bitter treachery, ere long ye shall atone. 



" Unruffled are the bright blue waves — but danger is 

at hand — 
For Bacchus hath a power divine, no mortals may 

withstand ; 
No more shall ye to distant climes, as joyous sailors 

roam. 
For in the waters of the sea, henceforth shall be your 

home." 



Eie well his words had died away — ^the vessel made a 

stand. 
As if she suddenly had near'd some unexpected land : 
And then the hardiest of the crew were powerless and 

weak. 
And signs of fear and wild dismay were mark'd on 

every cheek. 



In vain the sailors tried their skill — in vain their oars 

they plied — 
For from the deep th' outspreading vine uprose on 

every side, 
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Higher aiid higher grew the boughs, until they reached 

the sails, 
Which could not bend before the breeze — or catch the 

favouring gales. 

To Bacchus then they made their prayer — ^but he refused 

his aid — 
And waved his spear — and on the sea panthers and 

tigers played — 
Again the sailors pray*d and then, by frenzy overcome. 
Sought in the bosom of the deep their everlasting 

home. 
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iONG and bitterly was Latona perse- 
cuted by Juno, because of the unre- 
lenting jealousy that burnt in the 
bosom of the Queen of Olympus. At 
one time she could find a home neither in heaven 
nor on earth, until (as you have heard before) at 
Delos she brought forth her twin children, Diana 
the joy of the chase, and Apollo the far-darter. 

But she was not permitted to remain at Delos, 
for the anger of Juno slept not ; and poor Latona 
was again compelled to wander over the earth, 
carrying in her arms her helpless children. 

Now it chanced that in her joumeyings she 
came unto Lycia, and here she hoped to receive 
some little kindness, for she had heard that the 
men of Lycia loved justice above all things. But 
she was again doomed to be disappointed, for in 
Lycia, as elsewhere, the bad were mingled with 
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the good. Weary and faint hj the distressing 
labour she had had to bear, and overcome hj the 
great heat of a blazing sun, she sat her down upon 
the tender grass, to rest herself awhile, and see if 
any where she could espy a little stream of water 
of which she might drink. Before her lay a large 
and beautiful valley, and in it to her great joy 
she beheld a lake of purer water than any she had 
seen for many a long day. "Now," said she, 
" thanks to the gods, the relief I have long looked 
and prayed for has come at last, and I shall not 
yet die from thirst." 

Leaving, therefore, the spot whereon she was 
resting, she wended her way slowly to the lake, 
and when she had reached it she knelt down on 
the grass that grew at its side, that so she might 
obtain some of the grateful stream. But on the 
other side of the lake there was a number of 
rustics, who were busily employed in gathering 
some reeds. They were very uncouth, boorish 
fellows, who, seeing a poor woman, with two 
young infants, thought it would be excellent fun 
to play some of their tricks upon her. 

So in harsh, rough tones they asked her why she 
had come to trouble them ; for if she thought they 
were going to let her drink of that water which 
belonged to them, she was very much mistaken. 
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With tears in her eyes Latona looked upon the 
men, and said : " Te cannot surely mean what 
ye say ; for I never will believe that men can be 
as unfeeling as your words and looks imply. Why 
will ye not let me drink a little of the water? 
Enow ye not that the bright rays of the glad sun, 
and the genial breeze, and the refreshing streams^ 
were given by the bountiful gods for the good and 
use of alL And so I have a right to drink as 
much as I please. But this I will waive — and 
humbly as a suppliant entreat you to bestow 
that upon me which you have no right to prevent 
my taking. I am not going to pollute the lake, 
nor to bathe my wearied limbs therein. No ! I am 
faint, and sweet as nectar, which the blest im- 
mortals drink, would be that water unto me. I am 
well-nigh dead, but one small draught will once 
again restore my failing life. If ye have no feel- 
ing for me, yet at all events pity these tender 
infants.*^ And, as if to add force to their gentle 
mother's tender appeal, the children raised their 
little arms. 

But the hard hearts of the men were untouched. 
They even became more violent than they had 
been before, and uttered many cutting reproaches 
and fearful threats. For they believed that they 
might do whatever it pleased them, for they did 
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not think that there was any one who would take 
up the cause of a feeble woman. Not content 
with mere words, they stirred up the mud from 
the bottom of the lake with their feet and hands, 
so that Latona could not drink. 

Hereupon, in her indignation she forgot all her 
pangs, and raising her beautiful arms to heaven, 
prayed " that they might ever dwell in that lake.*' 
And according to her wishes so it fell out. For 
Jupiter heard the cry of the needy, and avenged 
her by changing her persecutors into frogs, who 
at one time revelled in the water, at another 
sported on the land, and ever kept up a chorus 
more remarkable for its discord than its harmony. 

The men of Lycia heard of what was done ; and 
whenever there was among them one who could 
not keep a civil tongue, or who would retain all 
he had to himself, and not share it with others, 
they used to lead him to the side of the lake, 
and say, *^ Come, and listen to these croaking 
frogs. Is it not sweet music that they make Y* 
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COST dear to the gods was Myscelus, the 
son of Alemon, for he was a good and 
a just man^ and served them right 
faithMly. And of good report also 
was he among his fellow-citizens, who thought 
well of him, because of the kind word and friendly 
greeting with which he ever met them. 

Now it chanced that, one night whilst he was 
asleep, pleasing dreams floated around him, and 
Hercules stood by his couch, and said — 

" Son of Alemon, leave thy home, 
With sturdy heart and brave ; 
And hie thee to the distant shores. 
Which iEsar's waters lave." 
P 
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Upon awaking he thought much of the yision 
which he had seen, and for many days it haunted 
him sorely. But the more he thought of it, the 
more perplexed was he how to act. For much did 
he desire to obey the god, lest he should appear to 
neglect those whom most he feared. But he could 
not leave his country, since it was against the laws 
for any one to depart, and whoever was discovered 
doing so was sure to be put to death. And so at 
length he determined to remain where he was, 
rather than run such great risks. 

Having thus made up his mind, he tried to 
forget the vision that he had seen. But he was 
not permitted to do so ; for ere many nights had 
passed away, Hercules again stood by his bed-side, 
and repeated the same words he had done before, 
and threatened him with severe punishment if he 
failed to comply. 

Myscelus could not, therefore, any longer doubt 
what it was fitting for him to do. And so he 
began to make preparations for his departure, 
and to pack up his FencUes, that he might sail 
under their auspices. But it pained him much to 
leave his native land, where so many happy days 
had been spent, and where his old father was still 
living. And he went round the city to look upon 
all the places which were dear to him, and to hold 
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converse with his friends, whom he might never 
see again. But he told none of them what he was 
going to do. 

But, notwithstanding all his care, a report was 
soon spread throughout the city that the Penatez 
of Mjscelus had heen taken down, and he was 
going to seek a home in some distant land. He 
was accordingly tried for disobeying the laws of 
his country, and though no witnesses were brought 
against him, yet he was too honourable a man to 
deny it, and so the charge was brought home to 
him on his own confession. His citizens wept 
and pitied him, but he was calm and unmoved. 
" There is," thought he, " one only chance. The 
gods are ever ready to assist those who fear them, 
and it may be that even now they will deliver me. 
Knot, so let it be. I die for obeying them, and 
for this they may vouchsafe me a place in the 
Islands of the Blest." So he raised his hands, and 
made his prayer to Hercules in some such words 
as these : " Oh ! thou whose twelve labours have 
raised thee to the immortals, deign to deliver me 
from the sad mischance into which I have fallen, 
and thereby show that I am acting in obedience to 
thy commands." 

Now it was the custom of the men of those days 
to use white and black pebbles, when they were 
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deciding any matter. These were cast into an 
urn prepared for the purpose ; the former being 
used for acquittal and the latter for condemnation. 
On this occasion there could be no doubt about the 
guilt of Myscelus, and so the whole of the pebbles 
that were thrown into the urn were black. But 
when they were poured out, for the purpose of 
being counted, behold they were suddenly changed 
to white ! By this it was clearly shown that to 
condemn Myscelus would be to act against the gods, 
who had interfered in his behalf. And thus was 
the son of Alemon acquitted. 

After this no further opposition was made to his 
departure, and so he set sail ; and the gods granted 
him such prosperous gales, that he soon passed 
Tarentum and Sybaris ; and came at length to the 
mouth of the ^sar which the god had pointed out. 
Soon did his eyes rest upon the tomb which 
Hercules once on a time had raised to Croton, and 
here he built Crotona, which was afterwards so 
famous as the place where the great Pythagoras 
taught. 
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fRYSICTHON, of The88aly,wasin every 
sense of the word a very wicked man. 
He could never be induced to offer 
sacrifices to tlie gods, whom he de- 
spised ; and when any one spake to him upon the 
subject, he was wont to reply that he saw no good 
reason why he should waste anything at all upon 
those whom he had never seen. And besides all 
this he paid no respect whatever to things conse^ 
crated to the gods, for he said men were very 
foolish for regarding one thing as more sacred 
than another. On the first occasion, therefore, 
that presented itself, he showed by his actions the 
p3 
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contempt which he had so often expressed iri 
words. 

Near to Dotium was a very beautiful grove, 
which had long been held sacred to Ceres, who 
loved it as much as she did her own dear Eleusis. 
Herein there grew many various trees, the tall 
and stately poplar, the wide-spreading elms, and 
others, whose leaves, men said, were never sere. 
But above them all there towered a giant oak, 
which was dearer to the goddess and her worship- 
pers than all the rest. For upon it were placed 
more votive tablets, and a greater number of 
choice garlands were wreathed around it, in memory 
of the gifts, which all-bountiful Ceres bestowed. 
Dear, too, was it to the Dryads, and oftentimes 
might they be seen at noon-day, when the sun was 
high, disporting themselves under its grateful 
shade, and joining mirthfully in the gay and 
festive dance. 

Now it happened in course of time that Erysic^ 
thon wanted some wood to complete a house whick 
he was building for himself. *' Now then," thought 
he, " I will show how little I care for those gods 
of whom others think so much. In the grove of 
Ceres there grows an oak, upon which mine eyes 
have long been fixed. It will suit my purpose 
well, and therefore, I will go and cut it down. 
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It will make a beautiful roof, under which I 
will enjoy many a glorious banquet with my 
friends, and drain many a goblet of flowing wine." 
And so he bade a number of his servants go 
with him to the sacred grove. They could not, 
of course, disobey their master, and therefore, much 
against their will, and with trembling steps, they 
followed him. 

As they went along, they said that they dare 
not harm any of the sacred trees, and wondered 
to which of them it would fall to do the 
wicked act. But they were not long in doubt. 
Fpr when they came to the tree, Erysicthon 
himself took an axe from one of the atten- 
dants, and struck the first blow. As soon as he 
had done so, a low deep groan came from out the 
tree, and the bright green of the leaves gradually 
faded away, and the acorns and branches became 
pale as the lily. Blood also flowed freely from the 
seam which he had made ; and so the tree looked 
like unto a victim which was being sacrificed. 

They who stood by, and who had all along had 
some misgivings about the safety of their master, 
were now very much alarmed, for they felt certain 
that some sad accident would happen unto him. 
And there was one among them — a venerable 
grey-headed old man, who, with tears in his eyes, 
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attempted to seize the axe, now raised to strike 
another blow. But his hand was weak, and he 
could not hold it, and so he said : " Eestrain thy 
hand, oh ! master, and cut not down the fairest and 
loveliest tree in all this holy grove. Our fathers 
before us ever tended it with greatest care, and 
bade us reverence it, when they should be no 
more. Besides, there are fair nymphs, each of 
whom, as we believe, chooses for herself some tree 
to love, and when it dies, she dies also." 

Erysicthon, however, listened not to the wise 
words which were spoken, nor paid any respect 
to the aged man. But he darted fierce looks 
of anger at him, and said : '^ Thou art more 
pious than wise ; and better had it been for thee 
if thou hadst kept thy advice to thyself. Whether 
the tree be most dear unto the goddess, or whether 
it be the goddess herself, I care not ; it shall fall, 
and that right soon. But take thee the reward 
of thy piety, which thou hast won so well." Say- 
ing this, he raised the axe, and killed the menial, 
who had dared to plead for the tree. Warned by 
his fate the rest held their peace. 

Again Erysicthon raised the axe, and again a 
blow was struck, and this time a sweet unearthly 
voice, as if of one passing away from life, spake 
from out of the oak, and said ; " Nymph am I, most 
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dear unto Ceres. Now I am dying ; but mark well 
the prophecy which I utter, for assuredly it shall 
not fail of being fulfilled : — 

'' Oh, EryBicthon, well I know, that on the coming day. 
For this, thy sacrilegious act, thou bitterly shalt pay." 

But even this, though it filled the minds of all 
the rest with many a sad foreboding, did not in 
any wise deter Brysicthon, who ceased not until 
the noble tree was laid low upon the ground. 

At a little distance from the spot there stood the 
Dryads, watching the fate of their favourite tree. 
And as soon as they saw it cut down, they put on 
dark mourning robes, and betook themselves with 
all speed to Ceres. To her they related the great 
loss which they had sustained, and begged that 
the goddess would punish so grievous an offender. 
It was unnecessary for them to press their suit, 
for bitterly did it grieve her to have lost the tree 
which she had so long and lovingly cherished. 
So she called unto one of the Oreads, and said : — 
" Far off at the utmost bounds of wintry Scythia, 
there is a sad and melancholy spot ; bleak and 
barren, where the glad com groweth not, and where 
no trees unfold their leafy tresses to the breeze. 
There the bright beams of the sun are seldom seen. 
Unbroken winter ever reigns, and o'er it pallor and 
trembling hold perpetual sway. It is the dark- 
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some spot, where fearful Hunger makes her home. 
Thither, then, betake thyself, and bid her go to 
Erjsicthon, and enter into a contest with me in 
such sort that the plenty which I supply may 
nothing avail against her. To speed thee on thy 
way take my chariot and winged serpents, which 
thou wilt be able with greatest ease to guide." 

So the nymph mounted the chariot, and was 
speedily carried through the air to the heights of 
Mount Caucasus. Thence she espied Hunger 
sitting in a field, and greedily plucking up the 
few scattered herbs, which grew here and there. 
And fearful, indeed, was she to look upon ; for her 
hair was rough and dishevelled ; her eyes were 
deep-sunken and hollow; her face was deadly pale; 
and her teeth were furred over as with rust. 

Affrighted by her appearance the Oread dare 
not approach her, but standing at a distance told 
her for what purpose she had come, and entreated 
her not to delay in accomplishing the wish of the 
goddess. 

Meantime, Erysicthon boasted of what he had 
done, and at night slept soundly in his bed, un- 
disturbed by his evil deeds, and ignorant that the 
curse was being fulfilled. For ere he had been 
long in his bed. Hunger entered his chamber, and 
threw her wings over him, and breathed over 
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his face and breast. After this she returned 
again to her desert home. 

And still Erysicthon slept — but not so soundly 
and pleasantly as before. For he began to toss 
hither and thither on his bed, and to cry aloud 
for food. And he crushed his teeth against each 
other as if he were eating, though all the while he 
was only drawing in the air. 

But when day dawned, he then felt such pangs 
of hunger, as never mortal experienced. What- 
ever land and sea contained were set before him ; 
and food in all abundance and water were placed 
upon his table. In the midst of all, his cravings 
could not be satisfied. All day long were his 
servants ministering to his wants, but the more he 
ate the more he required ; and his attendants 
said one to another, " Truly our master keepeth 
now a banquet, as he said." And so matters con- 
tinued for a long time, until at last all his wealth 
was expended, and he was compelled to sit by the 
way-side and beg. And men said one to another 
as they passed him, "Cursed are they who ap- 
propriate things sacred to their own use. Cursed 
are they till the day of their death." 
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